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The value of baking tests depends largely on capable 

interpretation of results. Pillsbury experts meet daily 

as shown here to judge the bread turned out by Pills- 

bury’s test bakery. Each loaf is scored for volume, crust, 

color, symmetry, evenness of bake, crumb-color, grain, 
flavor, taste, texture. 





























HERE'S WHY 
PILLSBURY'S 
ELOURS BEHAVE 
sq WELL! 


boratory "ses 
Control La 
New Pillsbury agers and methods to test 


equt 
standard ate arformance of flour. 








Aker the wheat and flour have been sub- mulas and bakery methods. 

jected to careful chemical tests, there re- That's how Pillsbury’s Bakery Flours 

mains the vital question: ““How will this are approved. The new Pillsbury Prod- 

flour behave in actual bakery use?” ucts Control Laboratory contains a com- 
The way to answer that question con- plete bakery, equipped to duplicate the 

clusively is to try out the flour, using operations of both large and small com- 

standard bakery equipment, bakery for- mercial bakeries. 


How Pillsbury Tests Bakery Flours 


1 The Pillsbury test bakery is equipped with modern, commercial-type mixers, moulder, 
rounder, divider; and bake oven—also cake-type mixers and oven. Bread is baked by 
both straight and sponge dough methods. 


Samples of flour are taken from the regular mill run several times a day for baking tests. 


Bread flours are tested by baking full-size, one-pound, commercial-type loaves of bread, 
and each loaf is carefully scored (see illustration). High-protein flours are tested in 
Kaiser rolls and Hearth type bread. 


Soft wheat flours are baked into white layer cakes, angel food cakes, and cookies. 


Whole wheat flours are tested in 100% whole wheat loaves. The volume and color of 
the finished loaves are checked for day-to-day uniformity. 





Pillsbury’s 
BAKERY FLOURS 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES ¢ MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Rye flours are tried out in typical bakery rye bread formulas. 


Special tests are also made on bread, cake, rye and whole wheat flours, following ex- 
actly the formulas and methods used by some particular baker. 


NO wo hb W N 





These day-after-day performance tests going Products Control methods helps 
are the final check by which Pillsbury bakers keep their production schedules 
makes sure each shipment of Pillsbury’s running smoothly and their products 
Bakery Flours is fully up to standard. uniform in quality day after day and 





Flour kept uniform by these thorough- month after month! 
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SLEEPY @ EYE BRANDS 














Named for a famous 
Indian Chief.... 


SLEEPY @ EYE flours have been doing their duty 


day after day for over half a century in bake-shops large and small all over the country. 


With the tremendous changes in freight rate structure and in flour distributing 
methods, with the consequent decline of the Northwest as an economical milling center, 
SLEEPY <& EYE flours, originally milled in Sleepy Eye, Minn., have for the past dec- 


ade been milled-in-transit at St. Louis. 


The old SLEEPY < EYE standards of milling have been strictly adhered to and 
improved upon in our new St. Louis mill. The result is strong, pure spring wheat flours 
of unsurpassed quality. The maintenance of SLEEPY <q EYE as pure spring wheat 
flours permits the baker who wants to blend them with other flours to do so on an exact 


percentage basis not possible with other so-called spring flours. 


The highest grades of Southwestern hard winter wheat and cake flours can be 
shipped from our St. Louis mills in the same car with SLEEPY G& EYE spring wheat 
flour. 


THE SLEEPY GR EYE MILLS 


© CHIEF ® BRAVE Division 
® SCOUT ®SQUAW VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 
® MUSTANG ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Ine. 
each a different flour 
Chicago Office: Boston, Mass., Office: 
KELLY FLOUR COMPANY ; H. E. HART, Manager 
ee 919 N. Michigan Avenue Room 208, 45 Milk Street 





Telephone: Superior 1053 
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Telephone: Hubbard 5700 
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FROM THE HIGH ALTITUDE WEST 


swat BoOd your sale. = 


Wheat farmers from Idaho to Missouri, skilled 
buyers, trained elevator men, master-millers, alert 
research bakers and cereal chemists, and the entire 
technical and sales personnel of more than 200 com- 
pany owned elevators and mills are working daily to 


serve you. 


Out of this vast high altitude wheat empire 
comes some of the world’s finest milling and baking 
wheat... hard spring, hard winter, soft red winter, 


and the superb soft white wheat of Idaho. 


The widespread facilities of our organization 
enable us to supply bakers and grocers and food 
distributors with high quality flours to meet each 
specific requirement—in straight or assorted cars, 


plain, enriched, and self-rising—as desired. 


You are invited to write for full information 


about available territories from coast to coast. 


27 mitts IN THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 
Sewing the Baker Uf Umerica for. ver 5b Years 


THE oad MALLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 2-avet, COLORADO 
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PHOTO BY ©. ROACH, DENVER 
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FLO U R 


A Pioneer and for Many 
Years an Established Leader in 
the Field of the Very Highest 
and Finest Possible Quality 








in Preferred Family Flours. 


Invites Any and Every 
Quality Comparison 





THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY | 
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"KELLY'S FAMOUS” 


Any miller can meet every other miller's 


flour price if he wants to. All he has 


af 
2al 
¢c 
74 
Lt 


to do is to take it out of the kind of 
wheat he grinds, or the care with which 


he mills it, or the grade of the flour itself. 


flour Milling Capacit u rT 
2500 ‘Barrels J KELLY’S FAMOUS 

Grain Storage Capacity never will be milled that way. It always 

1,000,000 Bushels has been and always will be milled from 


the finest wheat, by the best methods 
without regard to justified expense and 


/ with no “trimming” of the grade. 
/ W ” KELLY 


MILLING} -])if , i 
CON > “Cheap” flours cost little and 


are worth less. 


“he WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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HE quality of wheat governs the quality of 
flour. It takes the best wheat to make the 
best flour and King Midas is proud of its facilities 
for buying and storing the finest wheat available. 





We operate hundreds of country elevators, strat- 
) egically scattered throughout the spring wheat 
belt, together with millions of bushels of grain 
storage capacity at Minneapolis and Hastings. As 
a-result, we are always assured of a source of sup- 
ply from which to choose just the type of wheat 
necessary to maintain the constant, neverfailing 
quality of King Midas flour. 





‘The Highest Priced Flour in 
America and Worth All It Costs’’ 


, > 


Viby Hake VNR: 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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The Miller Who Sells You a Bargain in Flour 
Has To Mill It from Bargains in Wheat 








In buying flour you almost invariably get just 


what you pay for. 


Bargains in flour usually are for the benefit 


and profit of the seller. 
We do not offer them in “I-H Milled’’ flours. 


What we do most straightforwardly offer is 
careful wheat selection, exact and painstaking 
milling and absolutely no juggling with grades 


to suit the price. 


Nothing else is worthwhile,—either for us or 
for the distributor who buys the flour. 


We assure you security and value. 


ISMERT-HINCKE 







KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas 
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DODGE CITY WICHITA 
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The World’s Greatest Harvest Field 


TEA TABLE  & 
OVENSPRING 7 
BIG VALUE 


And the finest of the wheat 
from this great harvest is the ! 
quality foundation of these : 


excellent flours. 


Always dependable quality 


at sound and fair price. ) 


The WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA ¢ KANSAS 








he- Northwestern Miller 
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ISTED with the thousands of other 
L unpredictable economic considera- 
tions is the immediate future of 
family flour. Probably the only realis- 
tic method of evaluating its position is 
to inventory the “known” and “likely” 
factors which appear to have a bearing 
upon its use; and from them try to 
draw conclusions as we do through the 
mist of our other war speculations. 

The most obvious of the factors which 
militate against the use of family flour 
in normal volume is sugar rationing. 
Whether the reduction of home baking 
in its relation to sugar rationing be 
actual or psychological is beyond the 
The fact is that in some of the 
fields which have already been measured, 
there has been a substantial shift from 
home baking to the purchase of commer- 
cial bakery products. 
have shown tremendous increases in sales 
of cookies, and other reports are in cir- 
culation concerning substantial increases 
in other bakery products. 


point. 


Some_ bakeries 


There is a chance, however, that the 
severity of this change may be modified 
on the score that many people are dis- 
covering the rationed quantity sufficient 
to meet their normal needs. So we must 
await the day when the nation’s house- 
wives become completely oriented to 
sugar rationing as it now stands in or- 
der to determine the degree to which 
home baking will be thereby affected. 

Another obvious factor to the detri- 
ment of family flour usage is the large 
number of women who either have already 
or will soon leave their normal home 
occupation to take the place of men in 
both civilian and military war work. A 
recent release from Washington indicates 
that about half of all married women 
under 45, with children over 10 years, 
will ultimately be drafted, and this fig- 
ure when added to those married women 
already employed makes a tremendous 
change in the ranks of housewives. Will 
these women bake as much as in the past? 
By all past barometers the answer is 
“No,” particularly when we recall that 
periods of higher than “normal” spend- 
able income have marked the decline of 
“family” and the rise of “bakery” flour 
sales. To this deduction can be added 
the question of the time that will now 
be spent away from the kitchen. 

Were it not for this serious dislocation 
of women—from home to war work— 
there might be good reason to believe 
that the higher spendable income of it- 
self would not affect family flour to the 
Same degree that it appeared to have 
been affected in other higher income pe- 
riods. Recent checks in the field indi- 
cate that many people believe that they 
will be “worse off” after the war than 


The War and Family Flour 


By Robert T. Browne 


Director of Market Research, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co, 


they are now, and are saving against 
that day. 
lieve that while the national income is 
large, the real and imagined consequences 
of the war will fetter free use of the pay 
checks. 


There are also many who be- 


Not only is there the higher living cost 
and the income tax and war bonds, but 
there is a big imponderable something 
that is recalled by the history of the 
post-war period of the last conflict, and 
if that is too long ago, the recent de- 
pression can easily replace it. Something 
seems to be operating as a check, apart 
from the shortage of many types of con- 
sumer goods, such as automobiles, that 
normally would this 
money, and it may well be that many 


absorb “loose” 
people now take a longer view and fear 
the economic consequences of this global 
war. Certainly the national education 
along these lines must be making some 
impression on a large part of the popu- 
lation. 

While we enjoy reading the reports 
that men eat much more in the service 
than at home, we must catalog this fact 
in any of family flour 
usage. Not only is it of consequence in 


consideration 


terms of the reduced number of mouths 
to feed at home, but it may well play one 
other part—that of reducing the total 
needs in any one home to the point where 
the home baker feels it is “hardly worth 
while” to bake. 

Apart from baking inclination, what 
of either shortages or high prices in the 
We have already 
commented on sugar, and to this can be 
added certain spices; in certain regions 
it is said that distribution methods to 
meet the emergency have resulted in a 


other ingredients line? 


What will 
eggs and butter availability 
in the face of 
Probably there is little or no encourage- 
ment from this section of the problem; 
most of the surface consideration points 


yeast shortage. happen to 
and prices 


lend-lease shipments? 


to a reduction in home baking as a 
whole, and certainly home baking is not 
apt to be an exception. 

On the other side of the picture on 
family flour, perhaps the most. signifi- 
cant possibility is the “retreat” of the 
rural bread route. The reader will have 
to use his own knowledge of the local 
situation to evaluate this factor, but we 
can all speculate on the future in this 
regard, depending upon our interpreta- 
tion of the seriousness of the rubber sit- 
uation, as well as upon transportation 
contingencies apart from the rubber prob- 
lem. Should local or national conditions 
seriously reduce or completely halt rural 
bread deliveries, family flour could re- 
turn to a greatly enhanced volume in the 
area of the greatest normal family flour 
usage, i.e, the farm and small town 
areas. 


Not all 
engaged in war work and for those re- 


women will find themselves 
maining at home, will their social activi- 
ties away from home be restricted be- 
cause of transportation costs or other 
If so, are they likely to turn 
to doing more for themselves at home, 


reasons? 


and is home baking one of the things they 
might turn to? Will economy soon be- 
come the motivating word, and if it does, 
this mean baking? 
Could the fact that such a substantial 
part of the nutrition program points to 
enriched flour be instrumental in a “back 


could more home 


, 


to home baking” movement? How 





Calendar of Coming Euents 


AUGUST 31.—BAKERS ASSOCIATION OF THE CAROLINAS, convention at 
Charlotte, N. C; secretary-treasurer, Harvey Williamson, Durham Baking Co., 


Durham, N. C. 


SEPTEMBER 14-15.—WISCONSIN BAKERS ASSOCIATION, INC., annual con- 
vention at Plankinton House, Milwaukee; secretary, Fred H. Laufenburg, 5154 


Plankinton Bldg., Milwaukee. 


OCTOBER 18—NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WHOLESALE PIE BAKERS, 
convention at Hotel Sherman, Chicago; secretary, W. L. Hand, Pell Lake, Wis. 


OCTOBER 18-21—AMERICAN BAKERS ASSOCIATION, convention at Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill; secretary, Tom Smith, 1135 Fullerton Ave., Chicago. 


NOVEMBER 9-10.—NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BAKERY SALES MAN. 
AGERS, convention at Drake Hotel, Chicago; secretary, Fred H. Laufenburg, 


2918 North Farwell Ave., Milwaukee. 


NOVEMBER 15-17.—-_NEW ENGLAND BAKERS ASSOCIATION, fall convention 
at Providence Biltmore Hotel, Providence, R. I; secretary, Robert E. Sullivan, 


51 Exeter Street, Boston, Mass. 





would any one of these or other factors 
combine to induce preparation of more 
breadstuffs at home? 

On the other hand, many commercial 
bakeries have done excellent jobs of ad- 
and merchandising enriched 
This effort has surely been fruit- 
ful in developing public acceptance for 


vertising 
bread. 


commercial products among people who 
heretofore produced much, if not all, of 
Under prevailing 
conditions, there is every reason to be- 


their own breadstuffs. 


lieve that devotion to quality, good ad- 
vertising and merchandising will net com- 
mercial bakers a more permanent hold on 
a larger segment of the total market. 

We are already witnessing some defi- 
nite trends related to the transportation 
Recent surveys have indicated 
that of the total gains made by all types 
of grocery stores, the so-called super 


problem. 


market has enjoyed the least increase, 
and by a wide margin the small type 
stores doing $10,000 per year or less, 
have shown the big increase. This par- 
ticular survey was conducted entirely 
in the gas rationed area. However, even 
outside that area, while the figures are 
no parallel, the super market is enjoying 
the least gain of all other classifications. 
(It was said in 1940 that over 35% of 
the population in cities traveled over a 
quarter of a mile to buy groceries.) 
Here again we can speculate on the likeli- 
hood of a change in trend in the pur- 
Will this situa- 
tion reduce still further the purchase of 


chase of family flour. 


the large size sacks by those who will 
still travel to super markets but by public 
transportation, and who will therefore 
find a larger size sack difficult to take 
home? Or will it mean that while people 
continue to patronize the “super” they 
will buy less frequently but in larger 
sizes? 

What will the 
store do, which for the moment seems to 


smaller independent 
be the beneficiary of the transportation 
Will this type of store feature 
flour and through its delivery 


problem? 
service 
increase the utilization of the larger and 
more economical sack? These, and many 
other questions, haunt the miller! 
Frequently under conditions consid- 
ered normal, or at least withdrawn from 
the extreme pressure of war, we have 
witnessed a complete failure in the ma- 
terialization of trends 


vious 


considered ob- 


and conclusive. It would, there- 
fore, be a great mistake to attempt any 
forecast in other 


this or connections, 


because there come to play in days like 
these, motivations of great power that 
are capable of producing changes of vast 
proportions along lines totally unexpect- 
ed. Manifestly, we are on a day-to-day 
basis! 
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Feed Wheat Plan to Aid Manufacturer 





PROGRAM ADAPTED TO MEET 


NEEDS OF INDUSTRY 


Base Wheat Price Would Be Set for Individual Areas of Distribu- 
tion, According to Proposed System Now Being Developed 
—Rebates Would Be Made 


By Maurice D. S. Johnson 


Editorial Staff of THz NoRTHWESTERN MILLER 


Kansas City, Mo.—The new feeding wheat program, which ap- 
plies a separate value on feeding wheat in every county, is being 
adapted to the requirements of the feed manufacturing industry as 
fast as the complications can be overcome, W. B. Lathrop, head of 
the Kansas City regional office of the Commodity Credit Corp., 


said in an interview Aug. 14. 


As the plan now is being developed, feed manufacturers would 
have their area of distribution defined and a base wheat price set 
for that market high enough to accommodate all the county prices 


in that area. 


This price, in most instances, probably would be the 


same as the price now announced for that market, since that price, 
plus freight to any point in that zone, probably would take in all 


the values. 


If not, the price would have to be raised a few cents 


so that there would be no county price in that area higher than the 


manufacturer’s price, plus freight. 


With that as the base system, the CCC 
would then get from the feed manufac- 
turer proof of destination of all this 
wheat, which probably could be obtained 
by receiving from the feed man a copy of 
the evidence which he submits to the 
freight bureau in obtaining transit priv- 
ileges. When such proof is received, re- 
bates would be made to the feed manu- 
facturer for each county to which he de- 
livered feed, on the basis of that county’s 
price subtracted from the delivered price 
of the wheat in that feed. 

Feed manufacturers delivering 
mixed feed by truck will not be able 
to obtain rebates such as they get on 
feed shipped by rail because of the 
impossibility of obtaining destination 
proof. 

The feed manufacturer would not be 
prohibited, of course, from shipping feed 
containing feed wheat outside that zone, 
but he would get no refunds and prob- 
ably would be shipping that wheat part 
of his feed at a slight disadvantage to 
these points. 

There is no CCC restriction on the mar- 
gin of profit, grinding charge or any 
other dealer, manufacturer or jobber 
cost added to the feeding wheat. Com- 
petition is expected to keep prices at a 
relatively even basis as it is sold to 
the consumer. 

Feed dealers need not determine where 
each customer lives and obtain proof of 
feed wheat destination before clearing 
bond, but truckers buying feed wheat 
outside their own county must get clear- 
ance from their own county committee. 

In cases where a feed mixer operates 
in only a few counties he pays his own 
county price and does not have to fur- 
nish proof of destination. 

Trading is already being done under 
the program but all zones have not yet 
been established. 

Zones for manufacturers in which they 
will be entitled to rebates will be, for 
the most part, east and south of their 
point of manufacture, because of the fact 
that CCC wheat supplies are mainly on 
the western fringe of feeding areas. 
Manufacturers probably can guess their 
zones by determining where their natural 








NORMAL GRAIN FLOW 
REVERSED 


Burraco, N. Y.—A_ reversal of 
long established customs in the grain 
trade took place last week when two 
boatloads of grain, totaling about 
200,000 bus, were moved to two mid- 
The grain, soft 
red winter wheat, was taken to Chi- 
cago and Toledo, the mills there 
needing it for flour more than Buf- 


dle western ports. 


falo mills, which need more of the 
hard winter wheat type. As most 
of the grain in the Buffalo elevators 
is hard wheat, this movement prob- 


ably will not be repeated. 





and heavy distribution area is east and 
south of their “mill. Kansas City, for 
example, may take in southern Iowa, 
Missouri and, to a limited extent, areas 
southeast of Missouri. 

Feed manufacturers and dealers were 
alarmed recently regarding the rule that 
wheat could not pass over county lines 
once it was bought in one county. They 
also felt that the relationship between 
counties apparently had no bearing on 
the wheat movement and freight values. 
Mr. Lathrop pointed out that this is ad- 
mitted, but that the plan, for all prac- 
tical replacement purposes, must follow 
corn values. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Secretary Wickard 
Seeks to Bolster 
Sales of Feed Wheat 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Claude R. Wickard is seeking 
to bolster the government’s lagging pro- 
gram for sale of up to 125,000,000 bus 
of federally-owned wheat for feed. 

He warned, in a radio address to farm- 
ers, that the country is using up the 
corn supply faster than production rates, 
and that unless more wheat is fed live- 
stock, next year will see the country 





<> 





consume 200,000,000 bus of corn more 
than is being raised this year. 

The ever-normal granary remains ade- 
quate, he said, but the current situation 
is “like drawing more money out of the 
bank each month than you are putting 
in. There is a limit to the time that 
sort of thing can go on.” 

Acreage for corn can be increased, but 
much of that acreage is needed for addi- 
tional soybean and hemp production, he 
said. In addition, the government- 
owned reserves of wheat are available at 
low prices related to corn. 

The Commodity Credit Corp., mean- 
while, said it was now able to report a 
slight increase in the wheat sale for feed 
since farmers realized they need not feed 
wheat only in the counties in which it 
was bought. This misunderstanding held 
back the program during the first week, 
officials said. 

However, the rate of sale is very low, 
against corn, and the government officials 
said they appear to be up against the 
traditional unwillingness of farmers to 
change from a long standing feed type 
to another. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GOOD CROP PROSPECTS IN EIRE 
Lonpon, Enc.—The much desired good 

wheat crop in Eire seems well on the 
way to be realized. The Department of 
Agriculture for Eire reports that all 
grain crops improved during June and 
that an early harvest seems possible. The 
straw, however, will be rather short 
owing to lack of rain and crops sown on 
light soils were backward and in need 
of moisture. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U.S. Extends Grain 
Curb to Cincinnati 
and Indianapolis 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The government’s 
current system of flexible embargoes on 
cash grain movements has been extended 
to Indianapolis and Cincinnati, but be- 
cause of continuing moderate movements, 
no permits on cash shipments to those 
terminals will be required for the present. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
added two subsidiary terminals to the 
embargo system installed under its serv- 
ice order No. 80, and designated William 
H. Howard and Don J. Schuh as agents 
of the commission to issue permits for 





“BUY ALL THE FLOUR YOU 
CAN USE”—WICKARD 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—(Special)—A 
broadside for enriched flour and 
bread was fired Aug. 16 by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wickard in an 
article on “War at the Dinner Table” 
in This Week, a nationally circulated 

magazine. Said Wickard: 

“Buy all the flour you can use. 
Wheat and flour are so abundant that 
they are taking up  vitally-needed 
storage room. 





And remember, en- 
riched bread and enriched flour have 
body-building elements that you 
didn’t get from white bread and flour 
in the past.” 


> 


cash grain movements when such controls 
are deemed necessary. 

The Association of American Railroads 
implemented this action by adding the 
two cities to its local exception on cash 
grain No. 1, car service division, and 
noting that for the present no permits 
will be required. 

AAR officials said the two agents had 
advised them that there was no conges- 
tion on cash grain at either market and 
that they had asked ICC to include the 
terminals in the order only as a precau 
tionary measure so that a controls sys 
tem could be made ready for use in 
event of emergency. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RED WHEAT EXCHANGE 
PROGRAM FUNCTIONING 


1,785,468 Bus Traded to Millers for Other 
Grades of Winter Wheat—Premium 
Basis Satisfactory 


Wasuinoton, D, C.—The government’s 
program for offsetting short supplies of 
soft red winter wheat by trading its 
stocks of the grain to millers for other 
grades and types on a dollar for dollar 
basis has channeled 1,785,468 bus of the 
premium grain into mill stocks. 

This was disclosed by the Commodity 
Credit Corp.’s grain division on the basis 
of reports from all regions where the 
program has been authorized. 

The entire exchange reported was han- 
dled by the federal agency’s Kansas City 
regional office, involving government 
owned red wheat stocks throughout that 
area, mainly held in terminal and sub- 
terminal storage. 

In return for this red winter wheat, 
millers turned over to the agency 1,865,- 
945 bus of wheat of various other types. 
This higher figure than the red wheat 
received by millers represents the pre- 
mium at which the winter wheat is now 
selling. 

The federal agency said no exchanges 
had been made at Chicago, Minneapolis 
or other regional offices, and that some 
millers have been complaining they can- 
not make a satisfactory transaction with 
the Chicago office. 

The grain division said these com- 
plaints were being investigated. It was 
indicated that the complaining millers 
may have considerable soft wheat al- 
ready, and the Chicago office sought to 
reserve its stocks for other with less 
supply. 

The agency expects to exchange on this 
same basis all of the 10,000,000 bus of 
1941 soft red winter wheat it holds in 
default of loans. It expects the demand 
will be considerably greater shortly as 
the poor condition and smaller crop of 
soft red now being marketed becomes in- 
creasingly apparent. 

It was reported that some Kansas City 
millers have asked for an arrangement 
whereby some soft red wheat held by the 
agency’s Portland, Oregon, office may be 
traded for other grades. 

The agency wants widest distribution 
of the red wheat possible to pre- 
vent a few firms from pre-empting it all. 
It was elected to allocate it to the trade 
and Jet milling organizations handle ac- 
tual distribution among firms, however. 
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60,000 Lbs Minimum Carload for Flour 


iin 





ODT ORDER IS EFFECTIVE IN 
MID-SEPTEMBER 


Grain and Grain Products 


Among Few Commodities 


Not 


Required to Be Loaded to Full 
Limit of Car 


Freight cars carrying flour or feed 
packed in containers must be loaded to 
a minimum of 60,000 Ibs, effective Sept 
15, under an order issued Aug. 15 by 
Joseph B, Eastman, director of defense 
transportation. 

Wheat, shelled corn, and most other 
erains must be loaded to a car’s marked 
load limit or up to an elevation 24 
inches below the roof of the car meas- 
ured at its side walls or up to the law- 
fully marked grain line of a car so 





Co-operation of grain shippers in the 
war-freight movement left grain dealers 
at Minneapolis gasping Aug. 13 as the 
L. N. Ritten Grain Co. unloaded at the 
King Midas Flour Mills Hastings plant 
a car containing a total of 142,850 Ibs of 
wheat. 

Minneapolis grain handlers said that 
this car was believed to be the largest 
ever received from a 
country shipper and broke 
all existing records for a 
single load of wheat. 

The Ritten car, which 
was shipped from Whitetail, Mont., 
carried 2,381 bus, 500-800 bus more than 
the average car. 

Not only was the quantity shipped ex- 
tremely large but the quality of the wheat, 
which was old crop, was excellent. 

The wheat graded No. 1 dark northern 
spring, weighed 59.4 Ibs bu, carried mois- 
ture test of 11.4% and had 15.90% pro- 


tein, 





marked or “to full practicable space 
capacity.” 

Ear corn, oats, unground screenings 
and sorghum grains in the head and un- 
threshed must be loaded to 80% of the 
marked load limit of the car or up to 
an elevation 24 inches below the roof 
of the car measured at its side walls or 
to its full practicable space capacity. 

The minimum requirements for flour, 
feed and grain were contained in a gen- 
eral order affecting all shipments by 
rail. With few exceptions, the general 
order prohibits railroads from accepting 
for shipment any freight cars which are 
not loaded either to their marked load 
limit or to their full visible capacity. 

Grain and grain products were among 
the few commodities excepted from the 
full loading requirements, others being 
lumber, cotton, explosives and materials 
to be used for war purposes, including 
all shipments by or consigned to the 
armed services. Tank cars, flat cars and 
cars containing less-than-carload freight 
are excluded from the order’s provisions. 
Certain shipments may be released from 
the requirements by ODT general or 
special permits. 

Double loading of cars and consoli- 
dation of shipments are provided for in 
the order. Carriers, at the request of 








the shipper, must allow a single stop of 
a car in transit to enable the shipper to 
complete the loading, and an additional 
stop for partial unloading at a point 
other than the final destination. Such 
stop-offs will not be permitted for load- 
ing or unloading of bulk freight or live 
animals. 

Carriers and consignors, not exceed- 
ing three, may consolidate and ship in 
a single car from not more than three 
points of origin, two or more carload 
consignments of the same or different 
commodities to not more than three 
different consignees at one or more, but 
not exceeding three, destinations. Each 
of the consignments “shall be considered 
and treated for the purpose of applying 
rates and charges and rendering trans- 
portation service as if shipped in a 
single car.” In all cases the interme- 
diate points at which loading is com- 
pleted, or unloading begun, must be 
within the direct route of movement of 
the car. 

Consolidation of freight will not ap- 
ply to bulk freight, livestock, or any 
freight which might damage or contam- 
inate other lading in the car. 

The exceptions to the general order 
which apply to grain products and to 
grain are worded as follows: 

Sec. 500.24 Specific commodity 
loading exceptions; non-bulk freight. 
Any car subject to the provisions of 
this subpart shall be deemed loaded 
to required capacity: 

(a) If such car is loaded with non- 
bulk freight consisting of any one or 
more of the following commodities: 
grain products, grain by-products, 
cereal food preparations, vegetable 
oil meal, all in containers, and vege- 
table oil cake, to a minimum weight 
of 60,000 pounds or to full visible 


capacity; 
Sec. 500.25 Specific commodity 
loading exceptions; bulk freight. 


Any car subject to the provisions of 
this subpart shall be deemed loaded 
to required capacity: 

(a) If such car is loaded with bulk 
freight consisting of any one or more 
of the following commodities: corn 
or maize (not popcorn) in the ear 
(shucked or not shucked), oats, un- 
ground screenings, sorghum grains in 
the heads and unthreshed, to 80 per 
cent of the marked load limit of the 
car or up to an elevation 24 inches 
below the roof of the car measured 
at its side walls or to its full prac- 
ticable space capacity; 

(b) If such car is loaded with bulk 
freight consisting of shelled corn or 
maize, threshed sorghum {grains or 
grains other than those mentioned in 
the next preceding paragraph, to the 
car’s marked load limit or up to an 
elevation 24-inches below the roof of 
the car measured at its side walls or 
up to the lawfully marked grain line 


-_— 





> 


of a car so marked or when loaded 

to full practicable space capacity. 

In a statement accompanying the or- 
der, Mr. Eastman said that “the order 
is drastic, but war traffic conditions de- 
mand it, particularly for the most effi- 
cient use of motive power. 

20 . Conditions are such that even 
railroad motive power is_ being 
used close to capacity. The heavier 
loading of the cars which will result 
from this order will do more than save 
cars. It will also save motive power, a 
result presently more important. As an 
extreme illustration, an empty box car 
weighs about 22 tons. When a shipper 
loads 22 tons, the locomotive hauls a 
total of 44 tons. If instead of loading 
22 tons, the shipper loads 44 tons, the 
lading is increased 100%, but the total 
weight which the locomotive hauls is in- 
creased only 50%. With full loading of 
the cars, a large increase in the volume 
of traffic can be handled without requir- 
ing anything like an equivalent increase 
in the number of trains and locomotives. 

“Our stock of critical materials is lim- 
ited and must be conserved in every pos- 
sible way so that the maximum amount 
ean go directly into war production. This 
means that we must get the greatest pos- 
sible use out of the existing railroad 
plants. And we must prepare for future 
contingencies well in advance; we cannot 
wait until they happen. The order will 
not avoid need for additional cars and 
locomotives, but it will lessen that need 
and afford shippers substantial insurance 
against shortages. 

“The order includes several provisions 


now 


for the aid of shippers. Among these are 
provisions for stop-offs in transit to per- 
mit loading or unloading in installments, 
and for the consolidation in a single car 
of several carload consignments to dif- 
ferent destinations, provided they are all 
on the direct route of movement. There 
are also several exceptions in the or- 
der—principally with respect to critical 
movements for war purposes; but includ- 
ing other situations where circumstances 
would make the order unduly restrictive. 
Other exceptional conditions can be taken 
care of, if they develop, by special per- 
mits. 

“The order may, perhaps, be of finan- 
cial as well as operating benefit to the 
railroads, and in instances it may impose 
some extra expense on shippers. The 
question may therefore, as to 
whether there should be compensatory 
rate adjustments. In my judgment, un- 
der present war conditions the matter of 


arise, 


paramount importance to the country 
and the shippers is service, now and in 
the coming months, and that is the ob- 
jective of the order. It is a war meas- 
ure. The matter of rates, if it needs 
consideration, can be left to the normal 
regulatory processes.” 
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NO CHANGE IN ARMY FLOUR 
PACKAGES, MILLERS ADVISED 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Al- 
though the U. S. Army Quartermaster 
Corps has given considerable publicity 
recently to the packaging of. foods for 
oversea shipment in General Issue “cans- 
within-cans,” no new type of packaging 
for flour has been ordered and millers 
are advised to continue packaging their 





product in the customary type of con- 
tainer. 

The use of the so-called army “G.I.” 
cans for the packaging of export foods 
does not apply to flour it was said. 
Quartermaster authorities said that mill- 
ers will be given ample notice of any 
change in packaging for oversea ship- 
ment and meantime they should continue 
to furnish fiour according to the specifi- 
cations contained in the orders. 
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42 HARD RED WINTER 
WHEAT QUALITY GOOD 


Soft Red Winter Crop Below Average, 
However, Early USDA Inspec- 
tion Returns Indicate 





Wasurnoton, D. C.—The quality of the 
hard red winter wheat crop is above av- 
erage and also above thut of last season, 
early inspection returns from represen- 
tative markets show. However, the De- 
partment of Agriculture reports that soft 
red winter wheat is grading considerably 
below average and lower than during the 
same period last year. 

Eighty-five per cent of the receipts of 
hard red winter wheat inspected during 
July graded No. 2 or better compared 
with 59% last season and 62% for the 
eight-year period (1934-41), while only 
3% graded lower than No. 3, compared 
with 17% in 1941 and with 15% the 
eight-year average. The percentage 
which classified as dark hard winter was 
slightly higher this season than last but 
slightly lower than that for the 1934-41 
period, 

The quality of the soft red winter 
wheat is “exceptionally low” this season, 
mostly on account of high moisture con- 
tent and low test weight. Continuous 
rain over most of the belt during the rip- 
ening and harvesting period resulted in 
35% of the receipts inspected during 
July grading “tough.” This compares 
with 24% for the same period last year 
and 14% 
Only 53% of the receipts graded No, 2 
or better compared with 65% for last 
season and 60% for the 1934-41 average. 

The quality of the 1942 oat crop ap- 


for the eight-year average. 


pears to be well above average and higher 
than last season. Fifty-seven per cent 
of the July inspections of oats at rep- 
resentative markets graded No. 2 or bet- 
ter, compared with 51% last year and an 
eight-year average of 45%. 

July inspections of rye indicate a be- 
low average crop for 1942. Sixty-seven 
per cent graded No. 2 or better this sea- 
son compared with 77% last year and 
an average (1934-41) of 76%. The in- 
spected receipts were exceptionally high 
in moisture content, with 16% grading 
“tough,” compared with 4% both last 
season and the eight-year average. 
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RED CROSS TELLS OF ENRICHMENT 
New York, N. Y.—Recipes and infor- 

mation on enriched white bread and flour 
supplied to the nutrition department of 
the American Red Cross here by the 
Wheat Flour Institute, Chicago, will be 
used by 140 home economists who have 
volunteered to teach nutrition and can- 
teen courses. Elementary school teachers 
are receiving nutrition information at 
special Red Cross classes. 
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Unusually Large Yields Seen 
in Northwest Despite Damage 


MINNEAPOLIS, MinN.—Despite damage 
done by plant diseases, insect pests and 
Mother Nature in the form of a few 
heat-damaged spots in Montana and 
wind, hail and lodging in North Dakota 
and Minnesota, unusually large yields 
are waiting harvest in the Northwest, 
reports Donald G. Fletcher, executive 
secretary of the Conference for the Pre- 
vention of Grain Rust. 

In some districts of southern Minne- 
sota and southeastern North Dakota, 
continued rains are causing considerable 
sprout damage in the shock and lower- 
ing the quality of standing grain by fre- 
quent wetting and partial drying. 

The spring wheat crop looks as though 
it should average at least 20 bus in 
Minnesota and the Dakotas. A drouth 
period of about two weeks after July 
4 caused damage in northeastern Mon- 
tana and in the triangle country bound- 
ed by Havre, Great Falls and Shelby, 
which may reach 30% on a better than 
average spring wheat crop. 

Winter wheat in Montana also is a 
better than average crop, Mr. Fletcher 
reports. Around Great Falls the winter 
wheat suffered from the hot period of 
early July, but not to the same extent 
as the spring wheat planted in the 
northern triangle territory. A crop of 
25 to 30 bus is anticipated, and in the 
Judith Basin the average yield should 
be at least 30 bus. This territory is late 
and has plenty of moisture for filling. 

The windrowing of all kinds of grain 
crops in the Red River Valley has great- 
ly increased this year, and more and 
more farmers in the areas which are 
bothered with weeds or have over 20 
inches of rainfall are windrowing before 
they thresh with the pick-up combine. 

In the durum territory north of Devils 
Lake much of the grain lodged, follow- 
ing recent heavy rains and wind. Com- 
bines should get most of the grain unless 
more heavy rains occur before harvest. 
Durum on some of the lighter soils and 
in the territory north and west of Cando 
to the Canadian border is at least a 
week earlier than the rest of the terri- 
tory. Little lodging was observed there. 

Damage to the grain crops caused by 
black stem rust is smaller than it has 
been for many years, Mr. Fletcher says. 
In fact, losses for the entire spring 
wheat area are so small that they can- 
not be put on a percentage basis this 
year. 

Leaf rusts of wheat, oats and barley 
were in epidemic form and have caused 
considerable damage to a large crop. 
The final amount of damage will have 
to be arrived at after harvest. 

Scab, a disease attacking wheat and 
barley, has taken a considerable toll in 
southeastern North Dakota and southern 
Minnesota. Light weight, shriveled ker- 
nels appearing in grain already mar- 
keted from this area have been respon- 
sible for heavy discounts. 

Apparently, conditions for the devel- 
opment of ergot were optimum. this 
year. Rye fields from Minnesota to 
western Montana were universally heavi- 
ly infected. Field counts showed that 
in many fields from 10 to 15% of the 
rye heads contained from one to several 


ergot bodies. In one extreme case, a 


head of rye produced 34 ergot bodies. 


Many wild grasses, susceptible to ergot, 
are heavily diseased this year. 

Bread wheats, which usually are free 
from ergot, show a small percentage of 
infection. Ergot bodies were found in 
Marquis, Ceres and Thatcher _ fields. 
Durum wheat, which is more susceptible 
to ergot than the bread wheats, may 
have considerable ergot this year. All 
but two of the durum fields inspected 
between Bottineau and Cando contained 
ergot. It was easily found in the more 
mature stands. 

Flax rust has taken an unusually heavy 
toll in western Minnesota, North Dakota 
and northeastern Montana. Damage in 
this entire area is estimated to be at 
least 40%. Crop statisticians have in- 
dicated that not more than 20% of the 
acreage in North Dakota is made up of 
rust resistant varieties, such as Viking, 
B. Golden, Buda, etc. These fields will 
produce very excellent flax. In addi- 
tion there are numerous small areas 
which for some reason have escaped 
heavy rust damage and will produce 
good quality flax. 
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SOYBEAN CROP ON AUG. 1 
86% OF NORMAL, USDA SAYS 


Wasuincron, D. C.—The condition of 
the soybean crop Aug. 1 was 86% of 
normal, two points lower than a year 
ago, but 10 points higher than the 10- 
year average for that date, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced. 

A yield of about 17.9 bus per acre 
was in prospect, compared with 18,2 
bus last year, the report said. This 
year’s crop is estimated at 186,000,000 
bus. 

The department said there was more 
than the usual uncertainty as to yields 
and the acreage that will be finally har- 
vested for beans, because of wet weather 
in a part of the corn belt. 

Aug. 1 conditjon of soybeans this year 
and a year ago, respectively, by prin- 
cipal states: Ohio, 89% this year and 
88% last; Indiana, 89 and 87; Illinois, 
84 and 90; Minnesota, 86 and 86; Iowa, 
96 and 94; Missouri, 78 and 82; Ten- 
nessee, 80 and 81. 
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OHIO WINTER WHEAT CROP 
SET AT 36,500,000 BUS 


Totepo, Outo.—Outlook is bright for 
Ohio crops according to federal-state 
crop reporting service. Only peaches and 
wheat will drop well below last year. 





Winter wheat crop was placed at 36,- 
500,000 bus, compared with 48,950,000 
last year. 

Corn crop was estimated at 167,500,000 
bus, against 160,974,000 last year; oats 
at 52,700,000 bus, an increase of 1,326,000 
over last year; sugar beets at 528,000 
tons, 109,000 over last year; hay at 
3,572,000 tons, a 7% increase, and grapes 
at 24,400 tons, a gain of 9,600 tons. 
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BIG INDIANA CORN CROP 
InpIANAPOLIS, IND.—Warm weather and 
abundant rains have given Indiana pros- 
pects for the second largest corn crop in 
the history of the state, according to M. 
M. Justin, agricultural statistician for 










the department of agriculture and Pur- 
due University. 

"In his monthly report, Mr. Justin esti- 
mates the Indiana corn crop at 194,322,- 
000 bus, or 47.5 bus an acre. The high- 
est yield per acre in the state’s history 
was 50, attained in 1939. 
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FALL WHEAT YIELDS 
IN ONTARIO REPORTED 
WELL ABOVE AVERAGE 


‘Toronto, Ont.—According to the lat- 
est government crop reports cutting of 
spring grains in Ontario has proceeded 
rapidly and threshing is in full swing 
Harvesting has 
been difficult on account of lodging 
caused by heavy rain storms in July. 





across the province. 


Yields of coarse grains are expected 
to be about normal and much better than 
a year ago. The dry areas of eastern 
and northern Ontario have now received 
rains*which will improve late crops and 
pastures. Elsewhere in the province 
pastures have maintained good condition. 

Harvesting of fall wheat has been com- 
pleted and record yields are reported, 
being estimated at 31.7 bus per acre, as 
against 26.6 last year and an average 
for the 10 years of 25.6. 

Total production this year is given at 
23,997,000 bus, which is almost 9,000,000 
bus larger than last year’s crop. Acre- 
age was greater, amounting to 757,000, 
as against 565,500 in the previous year. 
This year’s crop is the largest since 1927. 

In Quebec there have been heavy 
yields of hay, clover and alfalfa. Ce- 
real crops are ripening rapidly as a re- 
sult of dry weather in the past fort- 
night. Good yields of oats and barley 
are expected. Cool weather is retarding 
growth of corn. Recent heavy rains have 
benefited pastures which had been suf- 
fering from drouth. 
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COARSE GRAIN PRODUCTION 
GOALS IN SIGHT IN CANADA 


Winnirec, Man.—Attainment of the 
1942 goal for production of coarse grain 
crops in Canada is in sight as another 
harvest gets underway, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reported last week. 
Favorable weather conditions and_ in- 
creased acreages to oats and barley are 
helping to boost feed stocks needed in 
the expanding livestock industry in Can- 
ada and the United States to furnish 
necessary food supplies to the United 
Nations, 





In the change-over from wheat to 
other crops, the prairie provinces have 
played a major role, the bureau states, 
and, comparing acreage in 1942 with the 
areas seeded in 1940, it is found that 
western Canada has reduced her wheat 
area by 26% and increased oats and 
barley acreage by about 40 and 77%, 
respectively. 





AUSTRALIAN OUTLOOK 
REPORTED GOOD 
Toronto, ONnt.—Growing  condi- 
tions for the new season’s crop in 
Australia were reported July 16 by 
the Canadian trade commissioner in 
Melbourne as the best in many 
years. A 25% reduction is expected 

from last season’s acreage. 
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CROP NEWS CONTINUES 
OPTIMISTIC IN CANADA 


~<- 
High Winds, Heavy Rains Cause Some 
Serious Lodging—Sunny 
Weather Needed. 


Man. — While 
Canada’s crop news continues optimistic 


WINNIPEG, western 
and bumper yields are anticipated over 
most of the prairie provinces, high winds 
and heavy rains caused some serious 
lodging in eastern Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba last week. In some sections 
it is estimated that at least 30% of the 
crop is down. 

This will make harvesting difficult and 
a lowering of grades and unevening rip- 
ening is predicted in some areas. Rains 
in the eastern half of the prairie provy- 
inces were particularly heavy and pre- 
cipitation readings of one to more than 
three inches were common. 
will do more harm than good at the 
present time. 


The rains 


Late in the week weather turned cool. 
With all crops late, warm sunny weather 
is required to promote rapid maturity 
to prevent possible damage from frost. 

Rust infestation on flax is increasing 
and serious losses are expected on late 
crops. Leaf rust on late stands of 
wheat and coarse grains is expected to 
cause some reduction in yields, but it is 
too early to make any accurate esti- 
mate. There is no indication at the pres- 
ent time that the wheat crop will yield 
less than 500,000,000 bus. Private es- 
timates to date are well above this fig- 
ure. 

Damage from sawfly infestation is ex- 
pected to be rather heavy in parts of 
southern Alberta and Saskatchewan and 
in isolated areas in southern Manitoba. 
Damage from other insects will be un- 
important. 
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SHORT WHEAT CROP IN TURKEY 

Lennon, Eno.—The correspondent of 
the Liverpool Corn Trade News in Istan- 
bul reports that this year’s cereal crops 
in Turkey promise at least an average 
yield, but that wheat supplies will hardly 
be sufficient for the whole season with- 
out the aid of various admixtures. He 
further states that the Turkish govern- 
ment has just decided to raise cereal 
prices to growers by 50%. On their part 
growers will be obliged to deliver a per- 
centage of their harvest to the govern- 
ment. Small farmers must deliver 25% 
at the fixed price, medium growers 35% 
and large farmers 50%. 
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WINTER WHEAT HARVEST 
NEARS END IN INDIANA 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The week was quite 
cool with temperatures averaging slight- 
ly below normal, according to the weekly 
report of the local weather bureau on 
crop and weather conditions in Indiana. 
Rainfall was moderate to heavy except 
in the southwestern part of the state 
where it was mostly light, and spotty in 
other sections. 

Winter wheat harvest is practically 
over with yield and quality poor to fair. 

Soybeans are in good condition with 
a few fields cut. Cutting of second crop 
of alfalfa is progressing, but showers 
have interfered and some slight damage 
is reported. However, most of the crop 
is in excellent condition. 
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HARVESTING GENERAL 


IN NORTHWEST AREA 


Returns from Combines and Threshing 
Machines Beyond Early Expecta- 
tions, Cargill Bulletin Says 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Harvest is now 
general over the Northwest, the Cargill 
crop bulletin reports. Returns from the 
combines and threshing machines gen- 
erally are beyond early expectations. 
Unusually large yields of fair to good 
quality are reported from nearly all 
districts, confirming the bright prospects 
that have been developing during the sea- 
son. 

Generous and frequent rains with cool 
weather and only a few days of intense 
heat created ideal conditions for all 
small grains and their response has been 
marvelous, the report says. Several sec- 
tions have had too much rain during har- 
vest but a few days of dry, warm weath- 
er have changed the situation and farm- 
ers are again busy in the harvest fields. 
The spring wheat crop is unusually good, 
and although raised on a reduced acreage, 
the volume will be comparable to the 
past few years. 

Unusually large yields of oats and 
barley are also reported. Rye is holding 
up to expectations, although some sec- 
tions were damaged. The flax crop seems 
better than expected as rust has not 
caused the severe loss that was anticipat- 
ed. Corn is late but developing a sturdy, 
healthy growth in most sections. 

The storage situation is critical. 

The steady but vigorous growth of 
spring wheat during the month of July 
added 29,000,000 bus to the estimate, 
raising the total for both spring and 
durum to 257,464,000 bus, the bulletin 
reports. 

The spring or bread wheat production 
is now placed at 219,038,000 bus, a little 
less than last year’s large crop, but well 
above the 10-year average. The yield 
of 18.2 bus per acre is a record and 
gives some indication of the excellent 
growing conditions over the Northwest 
states. 

The durum wheat estimate is placed at 
38,426,000 bus, a little less than last year 
but well above the average. The yield 
of this grain is placed at 17.8 bus per 
acre, which is also a record for this 
grain, 

North Dakota is experiencing a banner 
year for spring wheat and durum where 
record yields of bread wheat are placed 
at 18.5 bus and the durum at 18 bus 
per acre. 
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HESSIAN FLY CONTROL 
METHODS URGED AGAIN 
BY KANSAS AGENTS 


Wicuira, Kansas.—County farm agents 
in this area are making an extra effort 
to teach methods for control of the 
Hessian fly following severe losses in the 
Wichita district from fly for two succes- 
sive years. This year the loss was about 
500% greater than a year ago, and the 
loss is preventable, according to A. H. 
Stephenson, county farm agent here, who 
said that 500,000 bus were lost in Sedg- 
wick County alone due to fly. 

A quarter of a century ago the Hes- 
Sian fly was almost stamped out in this 
area by late seeding and by keeping 
down volunteer wheat, which harbors the 
fly. So well was the fly eradicated that 





farmers again became careless and last 
year many permitted the volunteer wheat 
to grow or séeded prior to Oct. 7, the 
fly-free date for this latitude. Through 
bitter experience they are learning over 
again. 

The fly infestation was so serious in 
some areas that wheat was not har- 
vested, and in others the yield was only 
5 bus to the acre for the 1942 crop. 
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18,417,000 Bus Wheat 
Piled on Ground in 
Western Kansas Area 


Wheat piled on the ground in the 
western two thirds of Kansas as of July 
25 is estimated at 18,417,00 bus, accord- 
ing to a report issued by the Bureau of 





Agricultural Economics in co-operation 
with the Kansas state board of agricul- 
ture. About 91% of the wheat piled on 
the ground is in the western third of the 
state. 

The crowded grain storage facilities in 
terminal markets, elevators, warehouses 
and on farms and the second largest 
wheat crop made it necessary to pile 
wheat on the ground. 

Considerable effort has been made, and 
is being made, to provide additional stor- 
age space for wheat in western Kansas. 
The Commodity Credit Corp. moved steel 
bins into this area from the corn belt and 
provided several million bushels of stor- 
age space, relieving to some extent the 
crowded conditions in elevators and on 
farms. 
and building new ones, although they have 
encountered some difficulty in getting 
building material. 

Prefabricated bins have been built for 
Recent rains have 
caused some damage to wheat piled on 


Farmers are repairing old bins 


sale to farmers. 


the ground, and losses will continue until 
the grain is moved into bins. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OKLAHOMA WHEAT HARVEST 
SET AT 65,654,000 BUS 


Ox.a.—Proof of 


bumper crops this year is revealed in the 





OKLAHOMA Clty, 


Aug. 1 survey made by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics which reports 
grain gains of two or more bushels per 
acre over the July 1 estimate. 

The state’s wheat crop total, accord- 
ing to the survey, is 65,654,000 bus with 
an acreage yield of 17 bus, compared with 
the 61,792,000 bus estimate July 1. The 
10-year average per acre yield is 11.6. 
Only twice since 1919 has this wheat 
production been exceeded. 

The state’s corn crop is estimated at 
32,742,000 bus, 1,500,000 bus gain over 
last year’s crop. Grain sorghums are 
estimated to total 14,053,000 bus, which 
indicates a per acre yield of 11.5 bus, 
and is a gain of 660,000 bus over the 
10-year production. 





DANCE HALL, LIVERY STABLE 
RENTED FOR STORAGE 


WINNIPEG, Man.—A large dance 
hall at Eastend, in southwestern 
Saskatchewan, has been purchased by 
the Pioneer Grain Co. for grain 
storage space this year. The grain 
will be loaded into the 50x125-ft 
building through the roof. The com- 
pany has also rented a livery stable 
for storage space. 
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. TAKING THE FARM LAD’S PLACE . 














Family labor has risen on the farms to take the place of young men 
drafted for the army or drawn into the armament industries. 
wheat in the Southwest has been lost for want of hands to harvest it, even in 


the face of the greatest farm-labor shortage in history. 
rising again to put in next year’s crop. 


As a result no 


Now family labor is 
The picture shows Mrs. Charles L. 


Prowse, who was born on a farm near Wichita, Kansas, and who rode on a 


tractor and combine when a girl sitting on her father’s lap. 


She married a 


city man, who now has a job in an airplane factory. When her father could 
not get help to do the farm work, she picked up her children and moved back 
to the farm, leaving her husband to batch or to drive back and forth from the 
farm to his work. She helped with the harvest and is now running a tractor and 
disc plow to put in the wheat while her mother cares for the children. She 
is only one of tens of thousands in Kansas, Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico and 
Colorado who are helping get the farm work done. 





WPB CRACKING DOWN 
ON LAW VIOLATORS 


Alabama Flour Mills Denied Right to 
Receive More Molasses—Quota 
Exceeded, WPB Charges 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Violators of the 
law governing the use of scarce materi- 
als will have an alert and determined 
War Production Board to deal with, first 
penalties meted out by that office indi- 
cate. 

One of the first cases handled con- 
cerns the Alabama Flour Mills, Decatur, 
Ala., a:branch of the Nebraska Consoli- 
dated Mills Co., Omaha, Neb., which has 
been denied the right to receive or con- 
sume any molasses during the remainder 
of 1942, by the terms of Suspension 
Order S-75. 

The Alabama mill, a producer of cattle 
feed, violated General Preference Order 
M-54, by using more than 100,000 lbs of 
molasses in excess of its established 
quota during the second quarter of this 
year, the WPB explained. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WESTERN CANADA’S MAJOR 
FIELD CROPS MAKE GAINS 


Man.—All 
crops in western Canada made notable 








WINNIPEG, major field 
gains during July in contrast with the 
deterioration which is commonly ex- 
perienced during this month, the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics reported in 
its crop condition survey last week. The 
spring wheat crop at 149% of average 
is giving promise of yields comparable 
with the best ever experienced in wes- 
tern Canada, the report states. 


GOERZ MILLS RENAMED 
AMERICAN FLOURS, INC. 


New Corporate Title Effective at Once 
Style Ties in With Company’s 
Principal Brand Names 

American Flours, Inc., is the new cor- 
porate title of the Goerz Flour Mills 
Co., Newton, Kansas, announced as ef- 
fective at once. The new corporate style 
was adopted in connection with the com- 
pany’s use of “American Ace” and simi- 
lar names on its principal branded flours. 

In a statistical summary of changes 
in capacities of larger Kansas mills pub- 
lished in the issue of Tue NorrnwesTern 
Miter of Aug. 12 oversight was made 
of substantial increases in the capacity 
of this property. Originally of 800 bbls 
capacity, it was enlarged to approxi- 
mately 1,200 bbls prior to 1930 and has 
since been increased to its present rated 
capacity of 2,000 bbls. The increase has 
been chiefly since the property was ac- 
quired by Ross Brothers and their asso- 
ciates, interested also in the ownership 
and management of the Ross Milling Co., 
Ottawa, Kansas, and the Whitewater 
Flour Mills Co., the total capacity of the 
associated companies now being approxi- 
mately 3,500 bbls. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST AREA 
REPORTS SLOW HARVEST 


Portiann, Ore.—Harvest is progress- 








ing slowly under favorable weather con- 
ditions. Labor is scarce, thus causing a 
slowing down of all operations in agri- 
cultural communities. But this slow 
harvest is an aid in the handling of the 
crop and finding storage for it. 
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NEW FLOUR BOOKINGS LIMITED AS 


BUYERS INDICATE LITTLE INTEREST 


Trade Awaiting Lively Market or Some Premium Activity When 
Spring Wheat Movement Reaches Its Peak—Millers Not 
Particularly Pressing Sales Efforts 


New flour bookings are limited and 
spotty with the situation generally dull. 
Little interest is aroused by market ac- 
tion or any other developments and buy- 
ers apparently are awaiting a lively mar- 
ket or some premium activity when the 
spring wheat movement reaches its peak. 
Sales by southwestern mills slowed to 
35% of capacity during the week ended 

Aug 15, compared 

with 42% the pre- 

vious week and 117% 

the corresponding 

period a year pre- 

vious. Northwestern 
mills sold to 37% of capacity during the 
week, compared with 69% the previous 
week and 110% the corresponding week 
a year previous. Buffalo mills reported 
sales light during the week. 

The trade is awaiting the movement of 
the Northwest spring wheat crop and 
indications are that it will be restricted 
by producers’ desire to take advantage 
of the highly attractive government loan 
program, as was the case with winter 
Wheat receipts at Minneapolis 
are smaller than a week ago, an unusual 


wheat. 


situation in the Northwest for mid- 
August. 
under loan so far, compared with a year 


The large amount of wheat 


ago, also is convincing evidence of the 
popularity of the loan program this year. 

Millers, at the same time, are not 
particularly pressing in their sales efforts 
and are in no mood to set up competi- 
tive clamor for the small business in 
prospect. Many millers feel, however, 
that the current stability of wheat values 
will encourage flour contracting in the 


atti 


near future and look for an improved 
demand later on this month. 
PRICES 

Standard grades in the Northwest are 
quoted about 10c bbl above a week ago, 
while patents in the Southwest are about 
5c bbl higher. Quotations at Buffalo 
are about unchanged. 


CLEARS 
Clears continue very tight in the 
Northwest. Interest is general but buy- 


ers are bickering for better prices. Spring 
first clears at Buffalo are very strong. 


EXPORTS 


Little export business is being done 
despite the resumption of the subsidy 
program. Foreign trading is almost at 
a standstill while the new associational 
activities are taking form. 


PRODUCTION 


Mills representing 65% of the national 
output reported to THe NorrHwestern 
Mitier they produced 1,387,719 bbls of 
flour during the week ending Aug. 15, 
compared with 1,361,765 bbls during the 
previous week and 1,191,606 bbls during 
the corresponding period one year pre- 
vious. Production during the correspond- 
ing weeks two and three years previous 
was 1,269,941 and 1,354,008 bbls, respec- 
tively. 

Northwestern mills reported an_ in- 
crease in production of 20,966 bbls dur- 
ing the week ended Aug. 15 over the out- 
put of the previous week. Production 
of southwestern mills gained 27,698 bbls, 
while Buffalo mills reported output of 
20,292 bbls under the week previous. 





MILLFEEDS REVERSE LOWER TREND 
AS DEMAND BROADENS 


eaiiiiniiaias 
Offerings Not Large—Oil Seed Meals and Other Feeds Show No 
Material Change—Supplies of Linseed Meal Continue 
Readily Available—Soybean Meal Scarce 


Wheat millfeeds have reversed their 
recent downward trend and are quoted 
at advanced prices. ‘The demand has 
broadened both for prompt and future 
shipments and with offerings not large 
firmer asking prices have been readily 

established. The oil 

seed meals and other 

feeds show no mate- 

rial change. Sup- 

plies of linseed meals 

continue to be read- 
ily available at currently quoted prices 
but soybean meal for shipment from old 
crop crushings is very sparingly offered. 
The corn feeds show no change while 
packing house products continue to be 
held at ceiling levels. 

Reflecting firmness in wheat feeds, the 
Department of Agriculture index num- 
ber of wholesale feedstuffs prices ad- 
vanced over a point to 159.5 on Aug. 11, 
compared with 158.3 for a week previous 
and 137.2 for the corresponding date 
last year. 

Very little activity is reported in the 
millfeed market at Minneapolis. Little 


interest is evident from any source and 
trading is very light. Offerings are not 
pressing because mills are running light. 
Demand is limited for spot and near-by 
shipments, while a reasonable demand 
exists for deferred feeds. A little strong- 
er demand is reported for red dog than 
for bran and middlings. 

At Chicago wheat millfeeds are very 
firm. Demand is good for all types and 
offerings are light. No distress feed is 
in evidence and mills operate on a cur- 
tailed basis. 

Light offerings of bran and shorts at 
Kansas City have resulted in a firmer 
tone which has added $1.25 ton to bran 
and $1 ton to shorts. Demand, while 
rather regular, is not broad and if offer- 
ings were anywhere near normal would 
be easily satisfied. Kansas City mills 
continue to operate at less than two 
thirds capacity due to the quiet flour 
business. Consumers of millfeeds display 
a willingness to purchase deferred deliv- 
eries and have been successful in booking 
some October-November-December shorts 
at $1.75@2.25 ton over August prices. 





As a rule, however, sellers are not partic- 
ularly anxious to book heavily on forward 
positions because of the uncertainty of 
milling operations. 

The Buffalo millfeed market has 
strengthened materially as demand has 
become more active. Offerings are still 
fairly liberal but there is less pressure 
to sell. Buffalo mills are operating at 
about 65% of capacity, but there is no 
accumulation of stocks reported. 

The oil seed meal situation shows no 
material change as quotations on both 
linseed meal and soybean meal hold 
steady. Supplies of linseed meal continue 
readily available at currently quoted 
prices and occasional lots of resale meal 
for immediate shipment are being offered 
at about 50c ton under the generally 
quoted price for prompt shipment. Sep- 
tember and forward shipments are firmly 
held at $1 ton premium over the prompt 
price. Soybean meal for shipment from 
old crop crushings continues to be spar- 
ingly offered. Many crushers are re- 
ported sold up for the balance of the 
current season and trading in new crop 
offerings is restricted by uncertainty re- 
garding price regulations. 

Production of gluten feed and meal 
continues liberal, but there is a good 
demand for the ample supplies. Gluten 
feed is still quite readily available for 
prompt and later shipments but’ some 
processors are sold up on gluten meal 
for some weeks ahead. Hominy feed is 
in scarce supply but inquiry is not broad 
and offerings are sufficient to meet the 
demand. 

Tankage and meat scraps remain un- 
changed at official ceiling levels. De- 
mand continues active with. supplies and 
production for the most part inadequate 
to fully meet the demand. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
EXPORT SUBSIDY CONTINUES 

Wasuincoton, D. C.—The United States 
government export indemnity on wheat 
flour remains at $1.25 bbl. This rate 
will be effective until 2 p.m., e.w.t., Aug. 
31, according to an announcement of the 
Department of Agriculture. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GEORGE H. ATWOOD DIES 
George H. Atwood, 36, formerly affil- 
iated with the Atwood-Larson Grain 
Commission Co., Duluth, Minn., died 
Aug. 7 while vacationing at Lake Ver- 

million. 
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BORDEN CO. TO CONTINUE 
AWARDS FOR RESEARCH 


New York, N. Y.—Continuance of the 
five Borden awards, each consisting of a 
gold medal and $1,000 to foster research 
in milk and related fields, has been an- 
nounced by the Borden Co. 

The awards, begun in 1936, have been 
administered by scientific organizations 
and have given recognition to a number 
of highly significant developments real- 
ized by scientists associated with dairy- 
ing and nutrition. 

In 1943, as heretofore, two awards 
will be available for administration by 
the American Dairy Science Association, 
one in the field of production and the 
other in manufacturing. An award will 
be placed again at the disposal of the 
American Home Economics Association 
with problems of human nutrition as the 
emphasized basis. 

Another award will be available to 
the American Chemical Society for out- 
standing research in the chemistry of 
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milk. The American Poultry Science 
Association again will undertake to pre- 
sent an award for distinctive contribu- 
tion to poultry science advancement. 

The Borden Co. takes no part in deter- 
mining the winners. Each association has 
complete jurisdiction over the rules goy- 
erning the selection and actual naming 
of the recipient and the method of pres- 
entation. Only research of the most sig- 
nificant nature is deemed worthy of an 
award. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PROSPECTS DIM FOR 
BURLAP SHIPMENTS 


India’s Internal Trouble, Rise in War 
Risk Rates Indicate Situ- 
ation Worse 





New York, N. Y.—Troubled internal 
conditions in India coupled with marine 
underwriters’ sudden advancement of war 
risk rates indicates poor prospects of 
increased shipments of burlap supplies 
to this country. The burlap trade has 
been rather optimistic concerning possi- 
bilities of improved shipping conditions, 
but the advance in war risk rates follow- 
ing a recent 4% overall reduction would 
indicate the situation is getting worse in- 
stead of improving as had been hoped. 

War risk insurance rates went up from 
25 to 30% on shipments from Calcutta, 
while rates for shipment from Bombay 
advanced from 20 to 25%. 

Trading volume in the local cotton 
market continued rather small and the 
market remained steady, registering slight 
gains principally on the strength of 
southern mill demand. Moderate lots 
were bought by trade and mill interests 
and hedges fell off. ; 

The crop estimate seems no longer to 
be a factor and the trade looks to gov- 
ernment buying and the forthcoming 
crop movement as probable price influ- 
ences in the future. The loan is an im- 
portant topic in trade circles, as_ the 
loan rate is approximately $10 higher 
than last year and may prove a strong 
incentive for the farmer to place his crop 
in the loan should market prices prove 
a weak attraction. This would ultimate- 
ly lead to a very tight spot situation. 

Reports of the British government 
placing orders with Indian jute mills for 
150,000,000 sandbags to be shipped be 
tween November, 1942, and December, 
1943, have been circulated in the local 
market. However, this news is of little 
interest in the bag trade here as the 
British government has had a policy in 
the past of buying such supplies from 
the Indian source. 

Reports have reached here that the 
United States army plans no further 
purchases of sand bags for the remain- 
der of the year. This should result in 
an expanded government stockpile. 

Cotton crop reports indicate favorable 
conditions with respect to deterioration 
in all but a few areas. Infestation con 
tinues a menace, but indications show in- 
creased control of the insects. In Mis- 
sissippi crop damage from weevils is re- 
ported way under last sedson. Crop con- 
ditions in the eastern and central belts 
are very good, but rather spotty in the 
western states. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 


‘in bag making expressed in cents per 


yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
6.97 a year ago. 
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WHEAT PRICES SHOW 
ONLY MINOR CHANGES 


Market Displays Little Reaction to 
Bearish Crop Reports—Rains De- 
lay Spring Wheat Work 
Wheat prices are staying within a 
narrow and about an unchanged range. 
The market displayed little reaction to 
the official report showing the second 
largest winter wheat crop on record to 
be added to a record carry-over from 
previous seasons for a total 1942-43 sup- 
ply of over 1,500,- 
000,000 bus in the 
United States alone. 
Federal loan levels 
16c above current 
market prices will 
keep this large supply of grain from 
pressing on the market, however, for 

the time being. 

New crop wheat pressure to date has 
been negligible as cool weather and fre- 
quent rains have delayed the maturing 
of late sown fields and interrupted 
threshing of those fields already cut. 
Moreover, producers were holding back 
all grain possible because of the wide 
disparity between loan values and present 
market prices. 

As of Aug. 1, indications pointed to 
a total United States wheat crop of over 
955,000,000 bus, a gain of 50,000,000 
over the July 1 prospects and the sec- 
ond largest on record. Of the total, 
698,000,000 bus is winter wheat and 257,- 
000,000 spring wheat. The carry-over of 
old wheat as of July 1 amounted to 632,- 
611,000 bus, of which 159,544,000 bus were 
on farms, 141,789,000 in country eleva- 
tors, 11,000,000 in steel and wooden bins 
at country points, 224,441,000 bus in 
commercial stocks and 96,837,000 bus in 
merchant mills. A year ago, the July 1 
carry-over of old wheat amounted to 
385,424,000 bus. As of July 25, Kansas 
reported 18,417,000 bus of new wheat 
piled on the ground for lack of storage 
space, the bulk of which was in the west- 
ern third of the state. 

Because of limited new crop movement 
thus far, storage space at spring wheat 
terminals and subterminals though scarce 
is stretching out a little better than 
anticipated. Wheat stocks, for instance, 
in public elevators at Minneapolis dur- 
ing the past week showed a decrease of 
585,000 bus, compared with the liberal 
increases which usually take place at 
this time of the year. The Northwest 
Grain Storage Committee issued a report 
during the week which indicated 62,736,- 
054 bus of empty storage space as of 
Aug. 5 in the four states of Minnesota, 
South Dakota, North Dakota and Mon- 
tana. Empty space at country points 
was given as 29,806,735, Duluth and Su- 
perior 10,154,000, and Minneapolis-St. 
Paul 22,775,319 bus. 

The quantity of 1942 wheat under gov- 
ernment loan increased about 16,000,000 
bus during the first week in August 
and it was reported at about 47,000,000 
bus on Aug. 8. In addition to this quan- 
tity, the Commodity Credit Corp. owned 
or controlled nearly 300,000,000 bus of 
1941 and early crops. The quantity of 
corn held by the corporation was re- 
ported at 44,728,000 bus. 

Showers were rather frequent in the 
spring wheat area during the week with 
heavy rains in southeastern sections which 
interfered with harvesting and caused 
some lodging of grain. Harvest has be- 








gun in the Red River Valley of Minne- 
sota and also in southern North Dakota. 
There was a slight increase in the rust 
infection in durum wheat in North Da- 
kota and some very late fields may be 
injured. In the aggregate, however, the 
damage to spring wheat from rust will 
be light. 

Prospects for wheat in western Can- 
ada continue bright, although the harvest 
is late. Warmer weather during the 
week hastened filling and ripening of 
the grain. Wheat harvesting will not 
be general in Manitoba until about the 
middle of August, while in Saskatchewan 
and Alberta the grain is still very green 
and will not be ready to cut before the 
end of August or the first week in Sep- 
tember. Rust infection of flax in Canada 
is not expected to damage the bulk of the 
crop seriously, although there will be a 
reduction of yields in some fields. Grass- 
hopper damage does not appear to be 
serious anywhere. 

Prospects for wheat in Europe are 
quite variable according to trade reports, 
but subnormal crops are still expected 
in central and southeastern Europe. 
Conditions in western countries have been 
good during recent weeks and it is indi- 
cated that wheat harvest will be fairly 
satisfactory. . Prospects remained excel- 
lent in the United Kingdom but a poor 
wheat crop is reported in Germany and 
Austria. The outturn in Roumania is 
much below last year’s yields and much 
below domestic requirements. Three 
breadless days a week now in effect are 
expected to be continued. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 
TRADING IS LIGHT 


Market Continues Weak and Draggy at 
Kansas City, Especially 
on Bran 


The Kansas City millfeed futures mar- 
ket continues weak and draggy, especial- 
ly on bran. However, August shorts are 
tighter, due mainly to a better demand 
for cash shorts. Trade generally is light, 
with little hedging by mills. Abundance 
of green feed and 
the government feed 
wheat sales program 
are main factors in 
holding prices down. 
At St. Louis, the 
millfeed futures market is rather dull 
and uninteresting. Generally speaking, 
no enthusiasm is shown. ‘Trade is sitting 
back awaiting developments of the new 
CCC ruling on feed wheat before mak- 
ing further commitments. 
lower on increased offerings. 


Prices are 


Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Aug. 17: 


Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran Midds. 
ANE T vccccsenses 35.50 32.25 32.50 
Beptember ...cccces 35.25 33.15 33.15 
GOtOREE sccccaccacs 35.25 33.80 33.90 
November .......++ 35.60 34.65 34.75 
December ......++-. 35.85 35.00 35.15 
TJANUBPY: wvecccccces 35.85 35.60 35.75 


All quotations bid. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Aug. 17: 


Bran Shorts 
BREN seccccrevetcucvesees 29.40 33.50 
September ......+--eeeeeess 30.20 33.20 
OctOdeP ..cccccccccccccccecs 31.00 33.30 
November ..... ETT 31.95 33.50 
December .....-.ccecccceees $2.15 33.85 
POE ccccicccvcicccecess 32.75 34.00 


All quotations bid. 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
»» Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8S.) 

















Previous Aug. 16, Aug. 17, Aug. 19, 
Aug. 15, 1942 week 1941 1940 1939 
ee eee ens *313,146 292,180 280,500 282,094 301,202 
nn a OPER CCRT CTE 526,570 498,872 514,303 424,311 469,722 
DEE avis Wekubshebokenedaes.ane 177,598 197,890 192,436 202,177 201,645 
Central West—Eastern Div. *142,178 128,689 94,049 121,920 123,850 
Western Division .....csce- 68,018 60,708 43,948 60,061 67,665 
OS v-000800 58 004.604 0055.0% *18,826 21,239 25,641 26,981 33,587 
North Pacific Coast ..........++. 141,383 162,187 40,729 152,397 156,337 
TORRE. ticiee0e es etencnane’ 1,387,719 1,361,765 1,191,606 1,269,941 1,354,008 
*Partly estimated, ° 
Crop-year production 
————Percentage of activity ————— co——July 1 to =~ 
Aug. 15, Previous Aug. 16, Aug. 17, Aug. 19, Aug. 15, Aug. 16, 
1942 week 1941 1940 1939 1942 1941 
Northwest ....... 56 52 49 49 45 1,906,688 1,900,588 
Southwest ....... 74 70 73 60 69 3,335,645 3,445,565 
OS ree 60 67 65 69 67 1,272,054 1,268,021 
Central West— 
Eastern Div, ... 78 70 66 66 76 846,157 771,375 
Western Div. 8 52 37 51 58 366,887 332,684 
BOuUtMoast .ccsesss 38 43 67 59 62 145,100 147,771 
N. Pacific Coast... 69 80 20 70 70 1,038,272 816,937 
DOOM .svcse 66 64 57 59 61 8,910,803 8,682,941 





THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 


Weekly Flour 
capacity output 

bbls bbls 

Aug. 9-16 ....00. 415,500 317,495 
Previous week 415,500 303,671 
FOOF QBO cccsscs 415,500 298,056 
Two years ago... 415,500 252,506 


Five-year A@VeCrTage .....eeceeeeeeece 
Ten-year AVETAZE ....ceeceeseveees 


Kansas City 


Aug. 9-15 ....... 180,000 117,991 
Previous week 180,000 111,923 
Year @G0 ...-e0-% 180,000 126,558 
Two years ago... 180,000 98,002 
Five-year AVeCTAGe ....e ee eee eee eens 
Ten-year AVETAZE ..cseeeeceeeseees 
Wichita 
Aug. 9-15 ......- 56,700 44,412 
Previous week 56,700 37,531 
Year ago ....... 56,700 43,788 
Two years ago... 56,700 31,204 
Salina 
Aug. 9-16 ....... 56,100 46,672 
Previous week 56,100 45,747 
VORP BHO oeccsece 56,100 45,901 
Two years ago... 56,100 42,599 


PACIFIC COAST 


Principal mills on the North Pacific 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour 

capacity output 

bbls bbis 

Aug. 9-16 ....... 130,800 90,223 
Previous week .. 130,800 104,825 
VORP OHO ccceser 130,800 8,562 
Two years ago... 141,600 81,198 
Five-year average ..... Svc csewousee 
Ten-year ‘AVETABGE ...cceceeeeceeees 

Portland District 

Weekly Flour 
capacity output 

bbls bbls 

Aug. 9-16 ....... 73,200 51,160 
Previous week 73,400 57,362 
YOGQr ABO .ccceces 74,600 32,167 
Two years ago... 74,600 71,199 
Five-year AVUTAZE .... cece eee eeees 
Ten-year AVETAZE .... see eseceeeees 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour 
capacity output 

bbls bbls 

Aug. 9-15 ....+.. 294,600 177,598 
Previous week 294,600 197,890 
Year ago ......-- 294,600 192,436 
Two years ago... 289,800 202,177 


Five-year AVETAZE ...e eee cere erenee 
Ten-year AVETAGE ... eee cece ereeeee 


Pet. 
of ac- 
tivity 

76 
73 
72 
61 
66 
67 


66 
62 


70 


68 
68 


78 
66 


83 
80 
82 


76 


Pet. 
of ac- 
tivity 

60 
67 
65 
69 
67 
70 


THE NORTHWEST 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Amm.. GAG iscsrse 376,950 199,755 53 

Previous week 376,950 191,858 51 

TOO OOO ésccccs 389,550 182,490 46 

Two years ago... 389,550 175,720 45 

PAVO*VORE GVOTORS ccccccccrcesceses 46 

OI BIOPNIS 6 o6.056:0:0000:008080% 49 

Production for current week is partly 
estimated, 

Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pet 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis tivity 

Mie, Bhs 244046 180,300 113,391 63 

Previous week 180,300 100,322 56 

ZORP BBO .cccsecs 179,100 98,010 55 

Two years ago... 180,900 106,374 59 

PEVO*VOOF QVOTARS occccccvccccscvcs 52 

TOR<FORP BVOPERS «6600.06 scceneecees 49 


CENTRAL WEST 
Eastern Division 


Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
cluding those at Toledo: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Ame, Pel§. occscve 183,240 142,178 78 
Previous week 185,640 128,689 70 
2OGP BHO cccceee 142,920 94,009 66 
Two years ago... 184,920 121,920 66 
Five-year average .........eeeeeeee 69 
Te GOT 5.054.606 0:40 0s enese 67 
Production for current week is partly 


estimated. 
Western Division 


Mills in Lllinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 9-15 ....... 117,600 68,018 58 
Previous week 117,600 60,708 52 
VORF GOO cccacee 117,600 43,948 37 
Two years ago... 117,600 60,061 61 
Five-year AVETAGE .....ccersereseee 49 
Ten-year AVETABE ...ccccecccsccees 53 


THE SOUTHEAST 
Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
the Southeastern Millers Association: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Aug. 9-15 ....... 48,790 18,826 38 
Previous week 51,100 21,239 43 
Year ago ....... 37,800 25,641 67 
Two years ago... 45,480 26,981 59 
Five-year AVeCTARZE .... eee cece eeeeee 59 
Ten-year AVETAZE .....cecceccesees 63 


Production for current week is estimated. 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


roduction of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
aneun totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


-—Southwest— -——Northwest——, 
Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year 


--—Buffalo——, -——Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production to date production to date production to date 
Aug. 9-15 ....-.. 24,853 166,785 12,025 76,689 6,660 50,339 43,538 293,813 
Previous week .. 23,564 ap 4 rr thy 

y yeeks ago.. 24,264 11,572 P ’ 

iat — ee “ft ~» 24,133 165,263 10,664 76,322 7,216 48,923 42,013 290,508 
| Serer 19,990 150,631 10,588 70,954 7,582 48,742 38,160 270,327 
SEP swsccnecteve 21,652 153,615 11,527 75,822 7,562 49,860 40,739 279,297 
Se eee ti vadoea's 21,074 158,709 11,762 77,585 8,066 53,067 40,902 289,301 
Five-yr. average 22,340 159,001 11,313 75,474 7,417 50,186 41,070 284,649 
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FLOUR PRODUCTION 
RISES DURING JUNE 


Census Bureau Reports 8,279,079-Bbl 
Output Compared With 7,902,681 
Bbls in May 
WasuinctTon, D. C.—Wheat flour pro- 
duction amounted to 8,279,079 bbls dur- 
ing June, compared with 7,902,681 bbls 
during the previous month and 8,551,625 





bbls during the same month a year ago, 
according to the monthly report of the 
Bureau of the Census. 

Of the 1,091 mills for which reports 
were received for June, 1,055 accounted 
for 105,237,999 bbls, or 94.5%, of the 
total wheat flour production of 111,368,- 
727 bbls as shown by the returns of the 
biennial census of manufactures in 1939. 
Eighty-six mills, with a daily capacity 
of 27,569 bbls, were idle in June. 

Mills reporting for June ground 37,- 
841,715 bus of wheat, operating at 55% 
of a daily capacity of 578,479 bbls and 
requiring 274.2 lbs of wheat for a barrel 
of flour. 

The 1,093 mills reporting for May, 
1942, ground 36,141,421 bus of wheat, 
operating at 54.6% of a daily capacity 
of 579,144 bbls and requiring 274.4 lbs 
of wheat to make a barrel of flour. 

The 1,104 mills reporting for June, 
1941, ground 38,818,781 bus of wheat, 
operating at 58.9% of a total daily ca- 
pacity of 580,457 bbls and requiring 272.4 
Ibs of wheat to make a barrel of flour. 

Of the June, 1942, total, Kansas pro- 
duced 15.6%, with 78 mills reporting a 
production of 1,292,599 bbls. New York 
produced 11.6% of the total, 30 mills re- 
porting 963,332 bbls produced. Forty- 
five mills reported from Minnesota, ac- 
counting for 10.1%. of the total, or 837,- 
561 bbls. Missouri accounted for 9% of 
the total output, 63 mills reporting 
741,180 bbls produced. Texas produced 
6.4% of the total, with 36 mills reporting 
526,364 bbls produced, 

Millfeed production reported for June, 
1942, was 328,407 tons, compared with 
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314,469 tons the previous month and 334,- 
570 tons the same month last year. 

Of the total millfeed production during 
June, 1942, Kansas produced 51,472 tons, 
New York 38,533, Minnesota 33,407, Mis- 
souri 28,754 and Texas 21,995. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR HELD AT PORTS 
TO HAVE CLEARANCE 


AMA Will Allow Shipments to Original 
Purchasers as Vessels Be- 





come Available 


Wasuinoron, D. C.—American flour 
sold to Puerto Rican buyers and now 
tied up at Gulf and other ports will be 
allowed to proceed to the original pur- 
chasers in the islands at the original 
sales prices, the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration disclosed on Aug. 17. 

The movement will begin as soon as 
adequate shipping space can be obtained, 


———————— 
OPENING DELAYED 


Because the War Shipping Admin- 
not yet prepared to 
handle any shipments of goods to 
Latin American destinations, W. T. 
McArthur, manager of the new Flour 
Millers Export Association, will not 
establish his headquarters in Wash- 
ington until Sept. 1. He previously 
had contemplated opening offices in 
the capital on Aug. 17. Meanwhile 
he will remain in Kansas City de- 
veloping statistical and other informa- 
tion for the use of the new organi- 


istration is 


zation. 





it was said, although no assurances have 
yet been received by the AMA from the 
War Shipping Administration on the al- 
location of vessels. 

“If we can get ships,” said an official 
of the AMA, “we will allow the flour now 
at ports to proceed to the original con- 








Flour Production Off Slightly In 
1941-42, Census Report Shows 


Flour production in the crop year ending June 30, 1942, amounted to 104,827,744 


bbls, according to reports compiled by the United States Bureau of the Census. 
average of 1,093 mills reported to the bureau. 


An 
In the preceding crop year, output 


was figured at 105,330,437 bbls with 1,092 mills supplying the figures. 
A total of 478,499,028 bus of wheat was ground during the past crop year, 
which in addition to the 104,827,744 bbls of flour, produced 8,277,481,184 Ibs of 


offal. 


For each barrel of flour produced, 273.9 Ibs of wheat were used, with 79 Ibs 
of offal recovered for each barrel of flour. 


Details are shown in the following table: 


WHEAT GROUND AND 








WHEAT-MILLING PRODUCTS BY MONTHS (CROP YEAR 
ENDING JUNE 30, 1942) 
o—— Production 
be 
~ a % .3 
< Tc he a ae 
= S Ss. & = be Pa os 
a = 2 % cfs oe a5 at 
2 3 2 3 ? fie ze Ho 828 
= = ) S 3 +2 z os se 
u ~ = Om ym I ew > 
= Sam +a sail San +a) S36 oe 
~& mn Sm Sa ste >So= ° iad oP 
go pj es v2 x =aes no ot o 8 
$? = £2 fo & gfe as £8 = 
a = at ag S el lil a CM ha 
1942—. 
SODURTY acess 1,092 43,611,451 9,532,322 756,198,580 577,081 274.5 79.3 63.5 
February ...... 1,092 38,621,257 8,478,922 663,743,081 577,775 273.3 78.3 
SA 1,095 38,194,312 8,378,460 657,985,137 578,649 273.5 78.5 
, | eee 1,093 36,878,336 8,058,281 641,181,526 578,649 274.6 79.6 53.6 
BOR ke sc rsvcse 1,093 36,141,421 7,902,681 628,939,325 579,144 274.4 79.6 54.6 
WOE. cecrccvess 1,091 37,841,715 8,279,079 656,813,676 578,479 274.2 79.3 55.0 
1941— 
Pn che edieee 1,099 40,625,412 8,918,328 703,200,817 578,322 273.3 78.8 59.3 
WOME 6c cccucs 1,097 39,123,440 8,592,209 674,350,556 578,211 273.2 78.5 57.2 
September .... 1,093 43,247,401 9,495,471 745,899,210 577,116 273.3 78.6 65.8 
October ....... 1,090 44,251,019 9,693,028 766,312,956 576,931 273.9 79.1 62.2 
November ..... 1,090 37,559,901 8,215,894 650,109,856 574,261 274.3 79.1 59.6 
December ..... 1,095 42,403,363 9,283,069 732,746,464 578,166 274.1 78.9 61.8 
12 months ...*1,093 478,499,028 104,827,744 8,277,481,184 *577,732 273.9 79.0 59.3 


*Average. 














signees in Puerto Rico. The flour now 
will be the 
We are 
stantly requesting shipping space from 
the War Shipping Administration, but it 
is difficult to get an allocation.” 

The AMA statement was interpreted 
here as meaning that the mass buying 


awaiting shipment first 


to move to the islands. con- 


of flour by the government for Puerto 
Rico has been scrapped, at least for the 
But the difficulty of obtain- 
ing ships has not yet been solved com- 
pletely. 


time being. 





SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT STOCKS HELD 
BY MILLS ARE DOWN 


Total on June 30 Set at 146,129,624 Bus, 
Compared With 160,300,419 Bus 
for Preceding Quarter 





Wasuineton, D. C.—Stocks of wheat 
held by mills at the end of June amount- 
ed to 146,129,624 bus, against 160,300,419 
bus reported for the preceding quarter 
and 129,155,215 bus reported as of June 
30, 1941, the Department of Commerce 
has annouced. 

Wheat-flour stocks in all positions held 
by mills reporting amounted to 3,618,771 
bbls. 
milling firms owning or operating 962 
mills. These accounted for 93.3% of the 
total wheat-flour production of 111,368,- 
727 bbls. 

Of the firms reporting, 14 held no 
stocks of wheat or flour on June 30. 

Of the stocks of wheat on June 30, 
owned and stored by others by the mills 
(146,129,624 bus), 48,374,159 
stored for others. 

Of the 97,755,465 bus owned by mills, 
89.8% was in private terminal elevators, 
in transit and in mills and mill elevators 
attached to mills; 7.9% in public terminal 
elevators; and 2.2% in country elevators. 


Reports were received from 802 


reporting 


bus were 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AGRONOMISTS EXPERIMENT 
WITH FUMIGANT FOR FARMS 


Carbon disulphide which, because of its 





extremely high inflammable and _ explo- 
sive properties is used for fumigation 
principally in a mixture with other fumi- 
gants or alone on a farm for the treat- 
ment of grain in isolated bins, has been 
the subject of recent tests by the agron- 
omy department of the Oklahoma A, and 
M. College. Workers found that the 
agent has no significant effect upon the 
germination or baking quality of wheat 
unless exceeding four 
times the recommended rate of approxi- 
mately 4 gals per 1,000 bus are used. 
The department states that treatments 
heavy enough to affect germination also 


concentrations 


reduced loaf volume and changed the 
characteristics of the dough, but, they 
stated, there was no danger in the use 
of “reasonable amounts” in farm work. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——- 


SAFETY GROUP CHANGES ‘ITS 
HEADQUARTERS FOR MEETING 
The date and location of the thirty- 

first National Safety Congress and Ex- 

position have been changed because the 
government has taken over for military 
purposes the and Congress 

Hotels in Chicago, where the congress 

originally was to have been held. 

The meeting will be held Oct. 27-29 
in three other Chicago hotels—the Sher- 
man, the La Salle 


Stevens 


and the Morrison. 


Convention headquarters will be in the 
Sherman. 
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WASHINGTON 
NEWS BRIEFS 








The government’s sugar rationing pro- 
gram is operating on a basis that will 
make possible the maintenance of allot- 
ments to consumers through the first 
nine months of 1943 at least equal to 
those at the beginning of rationing, pro 
viding the shipping outlook in the Carib- 
bean does not take a radical turn for 
the worse, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion has announced. 


¥ ¥ 


The housewives of America can hel) 
materially in the war effort by demanding 
fewer services from the country’s deliv- 
ery trucks, Joseph B. Eastman, Director 
of the Office of Defense Transportation, 
said recently. 

“If the housewives space their pur 
chases so that fewer trips are necessary, 
carry their own packages wherever pos 
sible, and finally let those upon whom 
they depend for necessary delivery serv 
ices know that they are anxious to co 
operate in the ODT conservation pro 
gram, they will be doing their country « 
real in this Mr 
Eastman said. 


service emergency,” 


¥ Y¥ 


A general permit allowing repair an« 
service trucks to make call backs has 
been issued by the Office of Defense 
Transportation. The permit, the thit 
teenth issued under General Order OD'I 
No. 17, applies only to trucks “engaged 
exclusively in the transportation of re- 
pair or service men and their supplies 
or equipment.” 

The Conservation Division has pub 
lished an appeal by S. J. Dunaway, 
chief, Retail and Wholesale Trade Sec- 
tion of WPB’s Service Branch, asking 
wholesalers and retailers to make a clean 
sweep-up of critically needed scrap ma- 
terial accumulated in their storerooms 
and shops. 


¥ ¥ 


Regrooving of tires without the prior 
written approval of the Director Gen- 
eral for Operations has been prohibited 
by the War Production Board by Amend 
ment No. 12 to Rubber Order M-15-b 
This action was recommended by th« 
Office of Price Administration in order 
to prevent the regrooving of tires o1 
which the treads are worn smooth. 


¥ ¥ 


Specific maximum prices for approxi- 
mately 200 grades and types of greet 
coffee were established by Price Admin- 
istrator Leon Henderson Aug. 13 in an 
extension of Revised Price Schedule No 
50—Green Coffee—designed to facilitat« 
operation of the Commodity Credit Corp 
special coffee agreement and to eliminate 
confusion in the trade over customary 
differentials which prevailed prior to 
Dec. 8, 1941. By amendment 3, effective 
Aug. 12, the price administrator filled in 
cents per pound ceiling prices for best 


‘grades and types of green coffee, based 


on ‘the maximum prices set forth in the 
revised price schedule of Dec. 27, 1941. 
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IN THE BAKERS SERVICE 


vill 
























~ Lue baker’s greatest service to his country is in his all-out 
ib- production of its basic, most nutritious food. Most of his bread is now 


enriched—as his contribution to our great program of National Health. 


| * * x 


ar * « « We of Commander-Larabee Milling Company believe we can 
best help the baker to fulfill this service by devoting the facilities of 
all our mills and our national organization to the single purpose 
of aiding the baker to produce more and better bakery products. 
1. x x « By milling the best of flours that can be milled—to aid 
“4 him in meeting his enlarged production and baking requirements — 

to help him, in spite of wartime difficulties, uphold the uniform 
sag high quality of bakery goods that will better satisfy consumer 


needs—to contribute thereby to his success and security on the 


nation’s food front * « « These are our endeavor. 


r * * * 


se. Enriched flours for those bakers who prefer them; VITALIZED 
ve flours for the added value of natural wheat flavor; are but further 
contributions of Commander-Larabee Milling Company to the full 


measure of the bakers service. 


ior 


ed 


a Ask the Commander-Larabee Milling Company representa- 


tive to discuss with you how he and his organization can best help you 


ler 
o1 


with VITALIZED Commander-Larabee flours to satisfy the present day 


needs of your bakery and your market. 











COMMANDER-LARABEE 
MILLING COMPANY | 


GENERAL OFFICES - MINNEAPOLIS — 






Commander Milling Company + Minneapolis 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation « Buffalo 
Larabee Flour Mills Company « Kansas City 
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Improved Brokerage 
Position 

oO 

As_ traveling difficult 
flour millers and other food manufactur- 
ers will encounter increasing trouble in 


becomes more 


maintaining adequate coverage of their 
territories. Furthermore, as more and 
more men enter the country’s armed 
services their replacement will be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible. 

Many see in this situation an increas- 
ing opportunity and obligation for flour 
brokers. In some less thickly populated 
areas where there are few or no exclu- 
sive flour brokers, merchandise or spe- 
cialty distributors are being looked to 
by the milling industry. This is par- 
ticularly true of sugar brokers whose 
that product has 
been curtailed by rationing. 


business volume in 

We are one of those who have always 
felt that a flour brokerage business was 
different than other types of food dis- 
that it 
divided attention. 


tribution and demanded un- 
For that matter, we 
are still of this opinion, but conditions 
are changing so rapidly that what may 
have been true of yesterday may not ap- 
ply to tomorrow. In any event, flour 
brokers may well be facing a more favor- 


able opportunity than they have in years. 


Choice of Profitable 
Customers 

oO 

Many wholesale flour distributors who 
maintain anything like an adequate cost 
accounting system realize that a number 
of their customers are unprofitable. They 
buy in such small volume that the cost 
of serving them results in an actual loss 
on each transaction. Moreover, many of 
the smaller buyers divide their business 
among several suppliers, which simply 
makes bad matters worse. Finally, many 
of the very small retail buyers, who must 
have credit to remain in business, do 
not warrant it. 

Some distributors have carefully an- 
alyzed each of their customers individual- 
ly, and dropped those whose business 
showed a loss. A study of grocery whole- 
saling, published by the United States 
Department of Commerce, reached the 
following conclusion on this subject: 

“Dropping unprofitable customers, how- 
ever, is but one alternative. It is pos- 
sible, of course, to turn some unprofitable 
customers into profitable ones. Per- 
suading the retailer to concentrate his 
purchases with one wholesaler and _ re- 
stricting the number of sales calls and 
deliveries (to get large orders from the 
small volume retailer) are two methods 
which have been successfully used. Also, 


some wholesalers believe that considera- 
tions of business strategy may dictate 





the retention of some customers z-even 
though they are a source of net loss 
rather than net profit. However, the 
prevalence of small volume retailers and 
other small volume customers indicates 
that profit from a 
comparison of the gross margin and ex- 


wholesalers could 


penses for which such customers are 
responsible.” 

Regardless of the means used, it is 
apparent that wholesale flour distribu- 
tors should examine carefully the profit 
If a 


loss is revealed, then the customer either 


or loss made on every customer. 


should be dropped, or some steps taken 
to turn the account into a profitable one. 


Wider Variety 

oO 

Every week brings new evidence of 
the importance of wholesale food dis- 
tributors in the war emergency. Many 
large food manufacturers who formerly 
operated their own distributing organi- 
zations discontinued them and 
placed their products in the hands of 
wholesale grocers. Standard Brands, 
Inc., is an excellent example of this. It 
has turned several of its popular prod- 
ucts over to wholesalers for distribution. 


have 


That this trend is fortunate for whole- 
sale grocers goes without saying, as it 
helps them replace some products that 
are becoming scarce. Furthermore, it 
emphasizes their importance during a4 
time of need, which will strengthen their 
position when normal business conditions 
return. ° 

However, staple products, such as 
flour, continue to be an extremely im- 
portant factor in many wholesale gro- 
cery organizations, due to the fact that 
this product is in steady demand and 
that there is an ample supply of it. 
Other firms which may not have paid as 
much attention to flour as they might 
have in the past will find it very much 
to their advantage to direct more of 
their effort to it now. 


Fair Trade Acts 
fe) 


In writing us regarding recent com- 
ment in this column about Fair Trade 
Acts, a well known eastern flour broker 
made the following interesting observa- 
tions: 

“According to my understanding, when 
the Supreme Court ruled out the Fair 
Trade Acts somewhere around 1920, its 
decision was that the manufacturer, upon 
selling his product to a wholesaler or 
anyone, released control as well as own- 
ership of the article, and had no right 
to say what the buyer would do with it. 
This decision, I believe, opened the doors 
to the tremendous growth of chain stores 
and the strangulation of independent 


Ware GMa, ss. — 


the Distributor 


CONDUCTED BY 











stores and many forms of small and 
medium sized business. 

“The larger the chain, the larger its 
orders, and the larger its orders, the 
cheaper it could buy and consequently 
sell. There was only one eventual end 
to that path, the complete elimination of 
small enterprise. 

“Happily the trend has been blocked 
by the re-establishment of fair trade acts. 
The trend seems not to be reversed, per- 
haps because the acts that exist are 
rather irresolute. In my opinion they 
should be strong, for I think they offer 
the only hope for the perpetuation of 
healthy small and medium sized enter- 
prise.” 

Undoubtedly many other flour brokers 
and independent business men agree with 
this opinion. Certainly the independent 
merchant is a vital part of the nation’s 
distributing economy, and legislation that 
helps him maintain his position against 
ruthless price competition is desirable. 


Gasoline for Food 
Salesmen 
fe) 


Gasoline regulations are changing so 
rapidly that it is impossible to know 
what they will be a few hours hence. 
But, assuming that no change has been 
made before this comment is published, 
there seems to be justification in the 
appeal made by the National American 
Wholesale Grocers Association for re- 
consideration of the status of grocery 
salesmen. 

It is estimated that the average whole- 
sale grocery between 
1,200 and 1,500 miles monthly in con- 
tacting the retail trade. Under the new 
regulations they will be restricted to ap- 
proximately 500 miles a month. It is 
doubtful if they can maintain even a 
medium basis of contact with their trade 
under such conditions. 


salesman travels 


Where particular injustices will occur 
is in localities through which the divid- 
ing line between rationed and 
rationed territories goes. Salesmen for 
a wholesale flour and food distributor 
located in the one area will have a 
marked advantage over those in the 
other. Obviously rubber must be con- 
served to the utmost, and the govern- 
ment has declared that rationing gaso- 
line is the best means of accomplishing 
this end. We have no quarrel with this, 
but all should be treated alike. 


non- 


Food Volume Increases 
re) 


Despite the fact that the sale of some 
foods has been curtailed because of the 
war, total volume is considerably heavier 
than it was a year ago. This is par- 
ticularly true, of course, in war plant 


-enforce the 





areas. According to a recent report of 
the American Institute of Food Distri- 
bution, dollar volume of wholesale gro- 
cery trade is between 8 and 10% higher 
than in the corresponding period of 
last year. 

Since the supplies of some food spe- 
cialties are undoubtedly short, this in- 
crease in business must be coming from 
more staple articles. We do not know 
to what extent, if any, flour is contril- 
uting to this picture, but we do know 
that it certainly should be. 

With more people working harder than ~ 
ever before in this country, the necd 
for good, nutritious food is obvious. 
Through the enrichment program flour 
has received a tremendous amount of 
favorable publicity. Its critics have 
largely been silenced, and certainly their 
ammunition has been taken away from 
them. 

Wholesale flour distributors have ney- 
er had a better opportunnity to push 
its sale. Under the proper effort wholc- 
sale grocers will find that flour sales can 
be made to take up the loss of some 
other items now denied them. It is a 
possibility they cannot afford to over- 
look. 

Checking Retail Prices 

Oo 


Undoubtedly one of the most difficult 
undertakings in connection with retail 
price ceilings will be to determine 
whether or not they are being adhered 
to. OPA Administrator Henderson de- 
sires a large appropriation with which 
to employ checkers. This plan has been 
criticized in some quarters. 

Another suggestion has _ been 
that so-called consumers’ groups be 
called upon to do this work voluntarily. 
Of the two, the latter appears far more 
dangerous. Every consumer who has 1 
personal dislike for some retailer woul: 
be able to cause him a great deal of 
trouble regardless of his guilt or inno- 
cence. The same would be true of ad- 
vertised brands. 

An indication of the desire of con- 
sumer groups to get this power is in the 
following quotation from one of its pub- 
lications: “Some very funny things have 
been going on, with the result that OPA 
is not by any means doing the job i 
ought and has to do. It has re- 
buffed any attempts of consumer groups 
to help in checking prices and enforciny 
the price control regulation.” 

Should such groups as this obtain vir- 
tually unlimited power over retail prices, 
both retailers and wholesale grocers 
would quickly find their entire distrib- 
uting system in extreme difficulty. The 
honesty and patriotism of the averag: 
retail grocer, plus the daily checking of 
individual consumers, will undoubtedly 
law adequately, without 
establishing an American version of the 
Gestapo. 
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J. K. WESTBERG GIVEN 


HIGHER POST IN OPA 
—~—G>-- 
Named Associate Price Executive, Posi- 
tion Formerly Held by Fred 
W. Thomas 





Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—John 
K. Westberg, who has served as head of 
the feed and grain products unit of the 
Office of Price Administration since 
April 1, has been promoted to the post 
of associate price executive, in which he 
has been acting since the return to pri- 
vate business of Fred W. Thomas. In 
his new position Mr. Westberg will be 
responsible for price control activities 
over feed and grain, seeds, rice, all bak- 
ery products, flour, fertilizers and in- 
secticides. 

The enlarged functions assigned by 
OPA to Mr. Westberg will require him 
to expand his staff. He contemplates 
bringing in two feed men and a bakery 
expert, to handle chiefly the pies and 
cakes end of this industry. As chief 
assistants in his staff now, Mr. Westberg 
has Atherton Bean, of Minneapolis, who 
since last April has been senior business 
analyst in charge of the flour unit of 
the food section; Charles Kenney, of 
Kansas City, who since the middle of 
May has been senior business specialist 
in the feed and grain unit, and who now 
occupies the post of acting head of this 
unit; and Richard Conly, of the Park- 
way Bakeries, of Philadelphia, who re- 
cently joined the staff as chief of the 
bakery unit. 

Mr. Westberg, after serving for 22 
years as head of the feeds service divi- 
sion of the Eastern States Farmers Ex- 





John K. Westberg 


change, Springfield, Mass., was drafted 
into the price administration office on 
Jan. 15, to specialize in feed matters. 
He has an intimate grasp of the prob- 
lems of the feed man, and is regarded as 
an expert also on all matters in relation 
to human and animal foods and feed- 
stuffs. He has made a special study of 
the price control legislation, and has 
operated on the theory that without the 
active co-operation of the industry the 
federal act controlling consumer goods 
cannot be a workable war instrument. 
His policy has been to consult with in- 
dustry members when price and distri- 
bution questions were involved, and he 
has sought to give his expert judgment to 


framing schedules and controls which 
would entail the least hardships to or- 
ganized business. 

A fluent speaker, Mr. Westberg has 
become one of the principal spokesmen 
of the food and feeds section of OPA. 
His next speaking engagements include 
an address before the Northeastern Poul- 
try Producers’ Council in New York 
City on Aug. 26, and an address on “Is 
the Feed Dealer Interested in Price 
Control” before a joint meeting of all 
the retail dealers and allied trades of 
the New England area at Boston on 
Sept. 3. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CEREAL PRODUCTS AMONG 
AMA AUGUST PURCHASES 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The following 
purchases were announced Aug. 5 by the 
Agricultural Marketing Administration: 

Minneapolis Milling Co., 500,000 lbs 
semolina at $2.49 cwt; Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., 1,520,000 Ibs at $2.47 cwt, and 
General Mills, Inc., Chicago, 1,200,000 
Ibs at $2.47 cwt. 

Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 7,653 
bbls enriched wheat flour, Type A, at 
$5.03 bbl. 

Purity Oats Co., 175,000 lbs rolled or 
flaked oats at $3.27 cwt. 

Quaker Oats Co., 1,000,000 Ibs pearled 
barley at $2.78 cwt. 

Kerr Gifford & Co., 1,500,000 Ibs 
cracked wheat at $2.10 cwt, and Cen- 
tennial Flouring Mills Co., 1,625,000 Ibs 
at $2.11 cwt. 

AMA purchases announced Aug. 6 
included: 

Schuler Wilkinson Grain Co., Stockton, 
Cal., 1,800,000 Ibs of No. 2 barley at 
$1.52 ewt. 

Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon, 200,000 
Ibs rolled barley at $1.355; Albers Mill- 
ing Co., 2,400,000 Ibs at $1.70, and San 
Francisco Milling Co., 1,600,000 Ibs at 
$1.675. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ST. LOUIS MILLERS PLAY 
GOLF AT SUMMER MEETING 

Sr. Lovis, Mo.—A golf tournament was 
the principal feature of the annual sum- 
mer outing of the St. Louis Millers Club 
held at Greenbriar Hills Country Club 
Aug. 12. 

The blind bogey prize was carried off 
by W. J. Krings 4vith a 74, second by 
A. Baur, Jr., and third by Robert 
Diercks. An extra prize was given to 
Benjamin J. Schulein for a very unusual 
shot nine 
straight 4s on the last nine holes. Best 
score on the 7 par 3 holes was won by 
Cc. B. Barron, A. W. Abraham and G. 
A. McKinney. Best poker hand (5 blind 
holes) winners were Frank Waddock, J. 
Bauman and W. Tibbett. 

After dinner, two new members were 
enrolled: O. H. Schwarz, Schwarz Grain 
Co., and C. L. Thole, representative of 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad. 





performance in which he 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WOLFE CITY, TEXAS, PLANT 
OF KIMBELL FIRM BURNED 


Fort Wortrnu, Texas.—The Wolfe City, 
Texas, plant of the Kimbell Milling Co., 
Fort Worth, was destroyed by fire Aug. 
13. The flour mill, of 600 bbls capacity, 
a large feed mill and the two wooden 
elevators were totally ruined, and only 
the steel and concrete storage tanks re- 
main. 

The fire will cause no interference with 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





the operations of the company, as it 
has large feed mills at Fort Worth and 
at Denton, Texas, and recent acquire- 
ment of the Whaley Mill at Gainesville 
gives it extra flour milling capacity to 
take care of the business of the Wolfe 
The latter was built in 
the early 1900’s and was acquired by the 
Kimbell interests in 1917. 


City mill easily. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHARLES DREYER TO TAKE 
ARMY OFFICERS’ TRAINING 


Kansas City, Mo.—Nearly 50 close 
friends in the feed business gave Charles 
B. Dreyer, of the Dreyer Commission 
Co., a farewell dinner at Hotel Bellerive, 
Kansas City, Aug. 14, presenting him 
with a token of their friendship and 
wishing him success when he enters the 








Charlies B. Dreyer 


army for volunteer officers’ training on 
Aug. 25. 

Stanley Dreyer, Charles’ brother, as- 
sumes management of the Kansas City 
office of the Dreyer company next week. 
This will be the main business office, but 
E. C. Dreyer, founder of the business, 
continues to operate the office at St. 
Louis. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FUTURES MARKET ACTIVITY 
DECLINES DURING JULY 


Activity in the 
futures markets for most agricultural 





Wasuinotron, D. C. 


commodities declined in July compared 
with the previous month, and there was 
considerable liquidation in contracts for 
future delivery of processed commodities, 
according to the month-end statement 
from the Department of Agriculture. 

Reports to the Agricultural Marketing 
Administration showed that July trading 
in wheat futures on the Chicago Board 
of Trade was considerably larger than 
the low level June volume. Open con- 
tracts increased as shipments of new crop 
wheat were hedged in the market. Trad- 
ing in corn, rye and soybeans was sharp- 
ly reduced from June levels. 

After a temporary lift early in July, 
wheat futures prices declined. The 
September future at Chicago showed a 
net loss during the month of 3c bu, clos- 
ing at 116%. There were net increases 
in corn and oats, futures prices of these 
grains apparently feeling the effect of 
the continued heavy demand for feed for 
livestock. 


OPA REVISES CEILINGS 
ON CERTAIN SERVICES 


—~<>~ 


Grinding, Mixing, Bagging, Fumigating 
and Sampling of Grain on Custom 
Basis Included 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.—The Office of 
Price Administration has issued revised 
regulations controlling the price of 61 
important groups of services which an- 
nually cost the nation about $5,000,000,- 
000. 

The new regulations cover such agri- 
cultural services as repair of farm ma- 
chinery, commission selling, grinding, 
mixing, bagging, fumigating and sam- 
pling of grain on a custom basis; and 
such industrial services as car loading and 
rental of transportation equipment. 

All of the 61 services formerly were 
controlled by specific service price ceil- 
ings, or by the general maximum price 
regulation prescribing use of the highest 
prices charged in March, 1942. 

The revised regulation requires firms 
offering the 61 services to fix their rates 
by using the same pricing methods they 
used in March. If no pricing method 
used in that month fits the service now 
offered, the sellers must determine a 
maximum price by: 

1. Using the highest price charged 
for the same service supplied in March. 

2. Using the highest offering price 
for the same service in March. 

3. Using the highest March price for 
a similar service supplied. 

4. Or using the highest March offer- 
ing price for a similar service. 

If none of these is applicable, the seller 
is permitted to establish his prices ac- 
cording to those charged by competitors, 
or use the same pricing method which he 
used in supplying any other service last 
March. In the latter instances, OPA 
must approve the price finally established. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


D. C. JONES RE-ELECTED 
BY NEW YORK DEALERS 


Syracuse, N. Y.—D. Clifford Jones, 
Tudor & Jones Co., Weedsport, N. Y., 
was re-elected president of the New York 
State Hay and Grain Dealers Associa- 
tion at the annual convention of the 
group held here Aug. 6-7. 

Roy Hewitt, Locke, N. Y., was re- 
elected to the board of directors and 
Sheldon D. Dunlap, Syracuse, retained 
the office of secretary-treasurer. Frank 
Murphy, Syracuse, was the only newly 
elected officer being made a member of 
the board of directors. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CAROLINA BAKERS REVISE 
FALL CONVENTION PLANS 


The Bakers Association of the Caro- 





linas has revised its convention plans 
and has scheduled a one-day meeting 
in Charlotte, Aug. 31, instead of the regu- 
lar convention which had been set for 
Sept. 20-22 at Asheville, N. C. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARGENTINA BANS SHIPPING IN BAGS 





In Argentina the exportation of wheat, 
linseed and corn may only be effected in 
bulk, and permission to export these 
products in bags will only be granted in 
cases where reasons of shipping con- 


venience so demand, according to a reso- 
lution of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
dated July 4, 1942. 
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DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
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DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 
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The Great Price-Ceiling Squeeze 
in the Food Trade 


A Letter of Protest and Explanation 





By Paul 8S. Willis 


President of the Grocery Manufacturers of America, Ine. 


EEKS have passed since the 
Office 
recognized certain injustices in 


of Price Administration 
the General Maximum Price Regulation 
as it applies to the food industry, and 
it publicly announced that relief would 
be given soon. This is mid-summer. 
Crops are ripening and valuable time, 
which can never be recalled, is slipping 
by. Yet OPA has failed to relieve the 
squeeze in which this industry is caught 
like a vise. 

Because of this situation, I am writ- 
ing this open letter so that the position 
of the food industry is properly placed 
before you and the public. 

Long before there was any talk of 
price control as government policy, this 
industry was aggressively leading the bat- 
tle to keep the cost of living down. We 
wish to make this attitude clear in the 
most emphatic terms. We want to es- 
tablish the fact that we are in complete 
accord with the concept of controlling 
prices, and since OPA has been estab- 
lished for this purpose, we want to co- 
operate with government to the fullest 
extent to make ‘t effective. 

Food manufacturers are still mindful 
of the disastrous deflation following the 
last war. At that time this industry 
suffered an inventory loss of $11,000,000,- 
000. We will fight to the finish to pre- 
vent a repetition of this situation. 

The food industry of this country is the 
efficient the 
Fifty thousand food manufacturers com- 


most industry in world. 
pete with each other in the manufac- 
turer field; and 10,000 wholesalers and 
400,000 retailers compete with each other 
in the field of distribution. This has 
resulted in such efficiency and narrow 
margin of operation that the industry is 
simply not in a position to absorb the 
inevitable losses which result from the 


present price ceiling order. 


The food industry agrees that the ob- 
the 
It is not the purpose of this 


jective of price ceiling order is 
excellent. 
letter to argue the economic soundness 
of a fixed price ceiling. The general 
maximum price ceiling order is the estab- 
lished law of the land, and we are vitally 
affected by it 


manner in which it will be administered. 


and concerned with the 


Under the present formula, the order 
may well mean wasted crops for the 
farmer, bankruptcy for many food manu- 
facturers and distributors, and a seri- 
ous breakdown of the present efficient 
system of distribution. 

One of the shortcomings of the order is 
the fact that the OPA ignored the long- 
established trade practices when it orig- 
inally drafted the formula. In spite of 
the pleadings of the leaders of the food 
industry, the OPA disregarded the fact 
that there is a customary lag of at least 
30 to 60 days between the time a manu- 
facturer issues a new price list and the 
time puts it into 
effect. There is an additional delay of 
30 days before the retailers pass the 


when a_ wholesaler 


change on to the public. 

Perhaps a specific example will help 
you to understand our difficulty: Let us 
say that a manufacturer raised his price 
in February from $1.90 to $2 a case. 
In line with the policy of holding back 
increases as long as possible, he allowed 
the wholesaler to place another order at 
the old price, $1.90. In this way, the 
wholesaler was able to base his selling 
price to the retailer on the old cost, 
which meant that the retailer paid only 
about $1.97. 

Then came March, the month when all 
prices were frozen by the OPA order. 
On the basis of March prices, the whole- 
saler’s frozen price to the retailer is 
$1.97. 


cost 


But the whole®aler’s replacement 
again on the basis of the March 


market—is $2. To do business on that 
basis would mean an actual out-of-pocket 
Car 
rying it a step further, it would mean 
that the 


fixed resale price of 9c with a replace 


loss of 3c a case to the wholesaler. 


retail grocer would have «a 
ment cost of 91/,c. 

The result of this impossible situation 
is that over 400 grocery items have a 
replacement cost for distributors which 
is out of balance with their frozen ceil 
ing prices. This has already seriously) 
disrupted the business of the manufac- 
turers and the entire system of food 
distribution. 

In a particularly perilous position are 
With wages and farm 
prices unrestricted, processors have been 


seasonable goods. 


forced to pay greatly increased prices 
for farm products. Because they oper- 
ate on such a narrow margin of profit, 
the manufacturers have been forced to 
pass on these higher costs to the dis- 
tributors. 

Using another hypothetical case, let 
us say that this move places the proc- 
essor’s ceiling price at $3, which enables 
him to buy and process a given crop. 
The fallacy of this concession by OPA is 
that distributors are still stuck with a 
$2.90 ceiling. Theoretically, the new $8 
price enables the manufacturer to get 
back into all-out production. Actually, 
his production is stymied because the 
people to whom he sells—namely, the dis- 
tributors—are at the present time still 
stuck with a $2.90 ceiling, which means 
they cannot afford to buy. 

The OPA now recognizes the injustice 
of the present predicament and proposes 
government subsidies as a solution. But 
the industry is unalterably opposed to 
subsidies. 7 

There are many cogent reasons why 
we don’t want subsidies. The most im- 


(Continued on page 29.) 
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Over a Century of Milling Progress 


ACME-EVANS 
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THORO-BREAD 


The Perfect ‘Flour 


(Diastatically Balanced) 





Every Pound of Thoro-Bread Flour 
and of Every Other Arnold Brand 
of Family Flour ls Enriched. 


Following our long-time policy of adopting 
whatever improves the quality and value of 
flour without regard to what any other miller 
may do, we were pioneers in the enrichment 
field. Now the whole milling industry is com- 
mendably trying to get eighty per cent of mill- 
ers to enrich their family flours. We wish 
them well. For ourselves, we simply saw no 


reason for delay. 


FAVE OF olen lillt 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
1000 Barrels Daily 
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Vitamin Loss in Baking Enriched 
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Bread Studied by Chemists 


Problems on various phases of the enrichment program have been given special 


consideration during the past year by a subcommittee of the Millers National Feder- 
ation Technical Committee. Under the chairmanship of C. G. Harrel, the following 


technical questions were studied. 


1. The fate of riboflavin in baking—under the direction of J. S. Andrews. 
2. Loss of vitamin B: in baking—under the direction of Edwin Hove. 


3. Color and other changes in bread score caused by the use of riboflavin at 


the proposed enrichment levels—under the direction of W. L. Rainey. 


4. The effect of iron salts when used at the enrichment level with special 


reference to stability both in flour and in the concentrate—under the direction of B. 


Sullivan. 


The investigators submitted the following summaries of reports: 


* 


The Fate of Riboflavin 
in Baking 

The possibility of the inclusion of ribo- 
flavin in the proposed standards for en- 
riched flour and bread introduces the 
question of the stability of this vitamin 
in the normal processes employed in 
bread making. A collaborative survey 
was undertaken by four laboratories un- 
der the direction of Dr. Andrews to de- 
termine whether or not there was any 
loss of riboflavin during bread making. 
First of all, straight doughs were baked 
into 1-lb loaves on a laboratory scale 
using (1) an enriched flour, (2) same en- 
riched flour containing 6% dry skim milk, 
and (3) the same enriched flour plus 1.2 
mg of pure riboflavin per pound of flour. 
All riboflavin containing ingredients used, 
the doughs from the mixer, the doughs 
after proofing, and the finished breads 
were analyzed by three different methods. 
Results showed that there was no meas- 
urable loss of riboflavin under labora- 
tory conditions in bread making. This 
conclusion applies both to dried skim 
milk and the crystalline vitamin as added 
sources of riboflavin. 

It was thought advisable to extend 
these preliminary studies to include ob- 
servations made under commercial bak- 
ing conditions. Breads were prepared 
by the sponge dough process in a large 
bakery using an average commercial 
formula and procedures. 

The following breads were prepared: 

1. White bread from bleached patent 
flour. The only sources of riboflavin were 
the flour and yeast. 

2. The same as 1 except that 6% dry 
skim milk powder was added as an addi- 
tional source of riboflavin. 

3. The same as 1 except that 1.2 mg 
of riboflavin per pound of flour was 
added. 

4. The same as 1 except that un- 
bleached patent flour was substituted for 
the bleached flour. 

5. Whole wheat bread. This was the 
bakery’s regular commercial product. 

Conclusions regarding the stability of 
riboflavin were reached from the assay 
data obtained from samples of dough 
and bread. From each batch two dough 
samples were taken; one just after mix- 
ing the sponge with the remainder of the 
flour and other ingredients and the other 
dough just prior to entrance into the 
oven. Since the latter doughs had ap- 
proximately two hours more fermentation 
than the former, comparisons between 
them afforded an insight into any pos- 


* 


* 


sibility of changes in riboflavin which 
might occur during fermentation. The 
influence of the actual baking process 
was determined by comparing the ribo- 
flavin content of the doughs just prior 
to entering the oven and the riboflavin 
content of the finished breads. Three 
collaborators each using three different 
methods reported on all samples. 

No measurable changes in riboflavin 
occurred either during fermentation or 
baking. This is true regardless of the 
form in which riboflavin added 
whether as pure riboflavin, or riboflavin 
derived from flour, whole wheat, yeast or 
milk. 
mercial scale verify the results previously 
reported on a laboratory scale. There is 
no synthesis of riboflavin during fer- 
mentation and no loss of this vitamin 
during the normal baking process. The 
riboflavin content of flour was not af- 
fected by bleaching. 


Factors Affecting the Loss 
of Vitamin B: in Baking 

This study is a continuation of the 
earlier work of the technical committee 
published as a bulletin on enriched flour, 
special series No. 12 by the Millers Na- 
tional Federation on Aug. 7, 1941. The 
present work involved a consideration of 
two principal factors. 

1. The effect of baking time and bak- 
ing temperature on vitamin B, losses 


in yeast leavened products. 
4 


was 


Thus, the experiments on a com- 


The effect of the source and nature 
of vitamin B, on the loss of this vitamin 
during baking, other factors being con- 
stant. 

The three sources of vitamin B, were: 

a. Thiamin such as is present in 
whole wheat. 

b. Synthetic thiamin used for enrich- 
ment of white flour. 

ce. A salt of thiamin (cocarboxylase) 
which is the form in which thiamin oc- 
curs in the yeast used for enrichment 
of white bread. 

1. QOne-pound loaves of whole wheat 
bread and enriched white bread were 
baked using a constant time with a dif- 
ferent series of temperatures and also 
using one temperature with different 
The results found by the col- 
laborators were as follows: 


times. 


Tem- 

Time perature % loss of thiamin in 
of bake of Whole wheat Enriched 
minutes bake, F.° bread white bread 
30 400 7.5 7.4 
30 450 14.0 12.7 
30 500 22.5 26.8 
25 425 5.3 7.2 
35 425 13.6 13.0 
45 425 21.9 24.6 


loss of vitamin B, is dependent on both 
the temperature and the time of baking. 
The higher the temperature and the long- 
er the time the larger the loss of thiamin 
in the bread. Practically all the loss at 
normal temperatures and times occurred, 
as might be expected, in the crust rather 
than in the crumb of the loaf. The loss 
in well baked loaves of commercial bread 
(both enriched white and whole wheat) 
averaged about 16%. 

2. Loss of vitamin B, in yeast leay- 
ened loaves was found to be independ- 
ent of the source of the vitamin. Whole 
wheat bread, white breads enriched with 
synthetic thiamin and white breads which 
had been made with enriched yeast 
(where the thiamin is present in a dif- 
ferent form) were studied. The pH 
or acidity of the dough is also a factor 
in the amount of loss of vitamin B, in 
both yeast leavened and chemically leav- 
ened products. In general the greater 
the alkalinity, the greater the destruc- 
tion of vitamin B,. 


The Effect of Riboflavin 
on Bread Crumb Color 


When riboflavin was first suggested as 
an enriching ingredient, there were many 
millers who wondered about its effect on 
flour and bread crumb color since ribo- 
flavin is bright orange in color. 

Four commercial bakes were made 
through the courtesy of the Zinsmaster 
Baking Co. of Minneapolis. The doughs 
used were as follows: 

la—Bleached flour without milk. 

1b—Bleached flour with 6% dry skim 
milk powder. 

1c—Bleached flour with pure riboflavin 
(1.2 mg per pound of flour). 

2—Unbleached flour without milk or 
riboflavin. 

The flour used was a spring wheat pat- 
ent, the analysis of which was .40% ash 
and 12.50% protein on a 15% moisture 
basis. The bleached flour was treated 
with 1 gram Agene and 3%, oz Novadel 
per barrel of flour. Both bleached and 
unbleached flours were made the same 
day from the same wheat mix. Milling 
was done five days before the doughs 


were made at the bakery. The regular 





VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
WINS PRODUCTION AWARD 


The Mount Pleasant, Tenn., plant 
of the Victor Chemical Works has 
been honored with the Army-Navy 
Production Award for high achieve- 
ment in the production of war equip- 
ment. 

In announcing the award, Robert 
P. Patterson, Under Secretary of 
War, declared that the company will 
be given a flag to fly above its plant 
and that the army and navy will 
present to each individual in the or- 
ganization a lapel pin, symbolic of 
leadership on the production front. 

The Victor company was com- 
mended by the secretary for “ac- 
complishing more than seemed rea- 
sonable or possible a year ago.” 


As is shown by the above 0 SC2T2_!2_!_!_!_!!—— 
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bakery formula (with the exceptions 
noted) and fermentation schedule was 
used. A sponge dough was used and an 


enrichment concentrate (containing vita- 
min B,, niacin and iron) was added at 
the dough stage. The pure riboflavin 
was added in a water solution at the 
dough stage in the amount of 1.2 mg per 
pound of flour. 

Loaves of bread were taken from each 
of the four doughs, cooled and wrapped 
at the bakery. This bread was sent un- 
der code to four bakery laboratories, 
two and four 
mill laboratories with a request for color 
score. 


commercial laboratories 


Reports were received from all but 
one of the laboratories and the results 
tabulated. A meeting of the subcom- 
mittee was held to summarize the reports. 
The summary was as follows: 

1, An examination of the individual 
reports covering the factors of grain and 
texture indicate that difference in grain 
and texture were not significant factors 
in scoring the loaves for crumb color. 

2. When pure riboflavin is added to 
bleached flour at the level of 12 my 
per pound of flour, it contributes 
creamy color to the crumb of the bread 
The creamy color due to this amount of 
riboflavin is noted as a clear cream) 
color as distinguished from a dull color 

3. It is concluded from these reports 
that the addition of riboflayin (1.2 mg 
per pound of flour) did not contribute 
as much creamy color to the crumb color 
of bread as did unbleached flour. It is 
noted, however, that four of the nine 
laboratories reporting scored the loat 
with the addition of riboflavin the same 
as the loaf made with unbleached flour. 

4. It is further concluded that the 
addition of 6% dried milk powder to 
bleached flour did not contribute as 
much creamy color to the crumb color 
of bread as did the addition of 1.2 mg 
riboflavin per pound of flour. 


The Influence of Iron Salts 
Used at Enrichment Level 


At the beginning of the enrichment 
program considerable concern was felt 
about the effect of iron on the keeping 
qualities of flour and of concentrates 
used for enrichment. These fears were 
based on the generally accepted opinion 
that certain iron salts do promote flour 
rancidity. Such forms of iron were re- 
jected from consideration at the outset 
and only those forms which showed little 
or no tendency to promote rancidity 
were employed by the milling industry. 
These forms are iron byhydrogen (fer- 
rum reductum), sodium iron pyrophos- 
phate and iron phytate. It is important 
to remember, however, that the addition 
of iron in any form constitutes a poten- 
tial hazard to the keeping quality of flour. 

Flour itself without the addition of 
iron can develop rancidity. Flour milled 
from certain wheats tends to go out of 
condition more rapidly than flour milled 
from other wheats. Rancidity develop- 
ment is hastened by high temperature 
and high moisture conditions in storage. 
The presence of excessive amounts of 
iron as an impurity in phosphate (the 
form of iron occurring as an impurity 
in phosphate has a strong tendency to 
accelerate rancidity) or overbleaching 
may cause flour to go out of condition 
more rapidly. 

Experiments on keeping qualities, sup- 
plemented by over a year’s experience, 
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indicate that if any enriched flour goes 
out of condition it is not necessarily the 
presence of the iron added which caused 
this deterioration since the unenriched 
flour, under the same conditions, might 
have developed rancidity. 

As the amount of iron is increased, the 
tendency toward rancidity becomes more 
marked. Traces of copper have also been 
found to promote the development of 
rancidity. It is generally felt, however, 
that at the present or proposed levels 
for iron in enriched flour, more depends 
on the nature of the flour itself and its 
storage conditions than on the exact 
amount of iron added. 

Concentrates made with flour as a 
filler present a more difficult problem and, 
in many instances, concentrates have 
been reported to develop the off-odor 
characteristic of rancidity. It has been 
the experience of most mills, however, 
that when such concentrates are fed into 
sound, normal flour the dilution is so 
great that no untoward effects have been 
noticed in the finished enriched flour. 
When flour is used as a filler for a con- 
centrate, it is important to select a very 
short extraction, unbleached flour of 
good stability. 

More work needs to be done on the 
measurement of the availability in human 
nutrition of the forms of iron in com- 
mon use. 
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TRINIDAD BISCUIT MAKERS 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR OUTLET 
Toronto, Ont.—A _ report on the in- 
dustries of Trinidad which recently ap- 
peared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Journal, a publication of the Dominion 
information 





government, supplies the 
that the two biscuit factories of that 
colony consume close to 1,000 half bags 
of flour each per month in the produc- 
tion of soda biscuits. 

Certain types of plain sweetened bis- 
cuits are also being manufactured in 


small quantities with the prospect of in- 
creased supplies. One factory recently 
imported equipment for 
kind of biscuit. Aside from creating a 


demand for soft wheat flour, these fac- 


making this 


tories also provide a market for tin 
containers. 
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ABA COMPILING STATISTICS 
ON TRUCKS IN INDUSTRY 


The American Bakers Association in 
an effort to secure revisions in the ODT 
program regulating truck operations and 
to oppose further regulation from other 
sources which might be unreasonable is 
compiling pertinent. trucking statistics 
for the baking industry. All bakers in 
all branches of the trade operating trucks 
are urged to co-operate in order to make 
the survey as comprehensive as possible. 
Bakers have been sent questionnaires 
with the assurance that all information 
submitted will be kept confidential. Im- 
mediate replies are requested. 
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MINERAL FEED MIXERS TO 
HOLD MEETING SEPT. 11 


The annual meeting of the Mineral 
Feed Manufacturers Association will 
take place at the Olympia Fields Country 
Club, Olympia Fields, Ill, on Friday, 
Sept. 11. 
in the morning, and the afternoon will 
be devoted to the golf tournament that 
is a feature of these meetings. The an- 
nual dinner will be served in the evening. 
Because of the many problems facing 
the industry this year, a well attended 
gathering is expected. 





A business session will be held 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
A. A. ROUDABUSH IN BUSINESS 
A charter has been granted the Shen- 
andoah (Va.) Flour Mills, Inc. Maxi- 
mum capital is given at $25,000. A. A. 
Roudabush is the president of the new 
concern. 





Government Wheat Loans Ahead 
of 1941,Trade Statistics Reveal 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Uncle Sam’s hoard of 
wheat, piled up for the day when a world 
clamoring for bread can be satisfied in 
peace, is swelling by millions of bushels 
weekly as fast as farmers can find suit- 
able storage space, grain trade statistics 
here revealed. 

Farmers are putting up their grain as 
collateral for government loans even 
though market prices are the highest for 
August since 1929. Lending operations 
are running far ahead of last season, 
when a total of 278,000,000 bus were 
stored. 

Up to Aug. 8, loans had been granted 
on 47,056,438 bus, compared with less 
than 9,000,000 at that date a year ago, 
and lending was averaging 12,000,000 bus 
weekly. 

The government’s lending is not to ac- 
cumulate more wheat, because Uncle 
Sam already owns more grain than at 
any time since the ever-normal granary 
program came into being several years 
ago, the total being near 300,000,000 bus 
grown in 1939, 1940 and 1941. 

Rather, loans are offered to prevent 
farmers from dumping the new crop on 
the market. 

To guarantee producers at least 85% 





of parity, the government is lending at 
the rate of $1.32 bu for No. 2 grades in 
Chicago. 
quoted only slightly above $1.17 at yes- 
terday’s close. 


September delivery wheat was 


The national average loan rate is $1.14, 
while prices received by farmers for 
wheat they sell are estimated at only a 
little above 90c. 
loan rate was 98c, in 1940, 64c, and in 
1939, 63c. 

Market experts predicted that if the 


A year ago the average 


premium producers can obtain by using 
grain as collateral is not diminished 
through price rises to or above loan 
rates the next few months, possibly more 
wheat will be stored this season than 
last. 

In this event, the total in the ever- 
normal granary may be near 700,000,000 
bus. However, this would be less than 
half of the record supply available for 
the 1942-43 season estimated in excess 
of 1,500,000,000 bus. 

Thus, there would be left more than 
800,000,000 bus “free” whereas normal 
annual requirements for domestic use are 
less than 700,000,000 bus, excluding ex- 
ports, which will be small this season 
unless the war situation changes. More 
wheat may be fed to livestock than usual. 
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OPA to Permit Increase 
in Food Prices This Fall 


BACKGROUND. — The _ grave 
situation in the food industry 
which has occasioned the OPA’s 
promise of relief in mid-September 
is the subject of an open letter by 
Paul S. Willis, president of the 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Inc., published in full on pages 20 
and 29 of this issue. 


¥ ¥ 


Wasurinoron, D. C.—Widespread ad- 
justments in food prices which reportedly 
may boost the nation’s food bill about 
14% will be authorized by mid-Septem- 
ber, Price Administrator Leon Henderson 
has announced. 
warned, until the new 
OPA formula is worked out to relieve 


However, he 


a price “squeeze” on hundreds of food 
items, prices must remain at the March 
levels fixed by the general maximum price 
regulation. 

Some pricing method, as an alternative 
to the general maximum requirements, 
was necessary to avert any disturbances 
in the nation’s food distribution system, 
Mr. Henderson declared. 

The advance announcement of OPA’s 
plans will permit distributors to contract 
with processors immediately for next 
year’s merchandise. 

Officials pointed out that the use of 
March as OPA’s “ceiling price month” 
caught food distributors with many sell- 
ing prices based on costs of stocks bought 
months before. 

Meanwhile, replacement costs had risen 
for many items and distributors could 
not restock except at the risk of cash 
losses. 

Unless this “squeeze” were relieved, 
low priced distributors, wholesale and 
retail, would have been compelled to 
drop important lines of food products, 
and food would have moved to consum- 
ers through distributors who had _ rela- 
tively high ceilings, they said. 

In presenting its case to OPA, the 
food industry was understood to have 
emphasized that relief would be neces- 
sary on prices of about 400 or 500 of the 
more than 5,000 items on the shelves of 
the average store. 

The increase in the overall cost of food 
would not exceed 1/,%, the industry 
claimed. 

At the same time, OPA would be able 
to clear up thousands of appeals for 
relief already filed under the “hardship” 
clause of the price regulation, 

¥ ¥ 
Willis Welcomes Adjustment 

The proposed plan of the OPA, offer- 
ing relief to food distributors from the 
present General Maximum Price Regu- 
lation, was welcomed by Paul S. Willis, 
president of the Grocery Manufacturers 
of America. He expressed the hope that 
such relief will be forthcoming quickly, 
in time to permit the harvesting and 
processing of fruit and vegetable crops 
which are now ripening. 

Mr. Willis stressed the point that the 
food industry is in complete accord with 
the concept of controlling prices. “The 
industry is still mindful,” he said, “of 
the disastrous inflation following the last 
war, when it suffered an inventory loss 
of $11,000,000,000. We will certainly 


fight to the finish to prevent the recur- 
rence of any such calamity.” He said 
that while about 450 grocery items are 
caught in unjust price situations, an over- 
all adjustment of the inequities would 
amount to less than 14,% on the con- 
sumer’s food bill. For some industries 
11% might be just ‘chicken feed,” Mr. 
Willis declared, “but for the grocery in- 
dustry, which operates at such an ex- 
tremely narrow margin, 114,% spells the 
difference between operating at a profit 
and operating at a loss for many food 
concerns.” 

He also stressed the point’ that the 
relief offered by OPA is most needed by 
those concerns which operate at the 
highest peak of efficiency, and therefore 
He de- 
clared that unless relief is immediately 


at the lowest margin of profit. 


forthcoming, the first distributors to be 
hit will be these “low margin operators.” 
For that reason, the estimated 11% ad- 
justment in food price levels resulting 
from OPA’s proposed new policy is 
viewed as negligible compared to the in- 
creased cost to Mrs. Average Housewife 
if the affected products were available 
to her only at the higher margin stores. 
“Fifty thousand food manufacturers com- 
pete with each other in the manufacturing 
field,” Mr. Willis said. “Ten thousand 
wholesalers, and 400,000 retailers com- 
pete with each other in the field of dis- 
tribution. This has resulted in such effi- 
ciency and such a narrow margin of 
profit that the relief promised by OPA 
is not only welcome, but an absolute 
necessity.” 
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JOBBERS AND BROKERS 
IN KANSAS CITY HUNT 
FOR FEED INGREDIENTS 


Kansas Crry, Mo. 





Jobbers and bro- 
kers selling ingredients to mixed feed 
manufacturers are spending most of their 
time looking for many of the essential 
items which in the past have been plenti- 
ful and at times burdensome. 

In the last week Kansas City feed men 
have been beating the bushes for fish 
meal, alfalfa meal, meat scraps, tankage, 
milks, hominy and gluten feeds, with 
only a small amount of success. 

In each case there are many contribut- 
ing factors which limit the supply. Fish 
meal is being restricted because of light- 
er fishing operations and heavy shipments 
on the large old bookings. Meat scraps 
is not available in sufficient quantity for 
the feed trade partly because of the 
heavier use of this protein feed and also 
because packers find a narrowing margin 
between increasing cost of meat and 
stabilized selling prices. 

Alfalfa meal is almost impossible to 
obtain for immediate shipment because of 
light harvests on the first crop and much 
heavier demand than usual. Milks are 
being shipped in great quantities on lend- 
lease. Hominy is not produced as heav- 
ily as in former years and is grabbed up 
whenever available. Corn gluten feed 
and meal are being produced in big 
quantity but the demand still is larger. 

Many other items are similarly scarce. 
The brokers and jobbers are seekers 
rather than sellers this year. 
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DIAMOND JO 


Plain or Enriched 


An old time favorite among quality bakers. 
Favored because of its unvarying strength 
and quality. 


Diamond Jo brings repeat trade to the 
baker who depends on this dependable flour. 
No other ingredient can do more to affect the 
quality and salability of bread than the flour 
which is used. Those who choose carefully 
like Diamond Jo. 


Write Us — We Mill 
DIAMOND JO 


WABASHA ROLLER MILL 
COMPANY 


Wabasha, Minnesota 


Our 60th Anniversary of Quality Milling 
1882 - 1942 


Country- Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country). 
INDEPENDEN' 
OWNER 
MANAGKD 
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“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 


GRAIN 


Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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. BOOK COVERS TELL OF ENRICHMENT * 





Millers and bakers recently received from Boyd Knell, 500 North Sacra- 
mento Blvd., Chicago, samples of the school book covers shown, front and back, 


above. 


The covers were planned to call the attention of mothers and children 


to enriched flour and bread. The design on the front panel, approved by the 


Treasury Department, urges the purchase of war savings stamps and bonds. 
The emphasis is on “stamps,” because of their greater appeal to children. The 
back panel, with its showing, “Reproduced by permission Office of Defense 


Health and Welfare Services,” has the enrichment message and the place for the 


miller’s or baker’s name and product. 


The covers are of durable brown manila, 


and the design, of course, is in red and blue. 





Kansas New Crop Flour Makes 
Excellent Bread, Says Report 


Sauina, Kansas.—‘Bread made from 
the Kansas new crop flour, provided the 
flour is treated as its wheat variety char- 
acteristics require, is not just good—it 
is excellent.” 

That is the report of Rowland J. Clark, 
of the Shellabarger Mills, in reviewing the 
characteristics of the new crop. 

“Considering corresponding grades of 
flour on the old and the new crops, the 
new flour produces larger loaf volume, 
finer grain and softer texture,” the report 
says. “Rough breaks along the pan line 
have been largely eliminated due to the 
better elasticity of the new flour doughs. 
Thus the new flour loaves are more sym- 
metrical than the old flour loaves. Be- 
cause of the improved elasticity of the 
new flour doughs, twist bread is more 
tender to chew and more shapely in ap- 
pearance.” 

The. report: follows in part: 

IN GENERAL 


“The berries are plump. Very few 
shriveled kernels will be added to the 
screenings bin this year. Because of the 
heavy rains after ripening, some of the 
wheat is weathered but its quality re- 


mains good. Ripening took place in cool 
weather, with nights cool enough to pro- 
duce heavy dews; hence, the diastatic 
activity of the wheat is much higher than 
in recent years. Test weights are high, 
much of the wheat testing above 60 Ibs 
to the bushel. 

“Moisture, which might be imagined as 
high in view of the rains, is running 
remarkably low. Apparently the hot 
drying Kansas winds, which followed 
the rains and have continued through the 
harvest period, have had a_benefici:! 
effect on the grain. Only a_ limited 
amount of wheat has tested tough with 
a moisture content above 14%. 

“Protein quantity is averaging a little 
lower this year than last year. Back in 
the decade of the twenties Kansas estal- 
lished an average protein for its wheat 
of about 12.50%. This year’s crop thus 
far is averaging just a little above this 
old figure established so long ago. There 
is, however, plenty of high protein wheat 
and plenty of low protein wheat. The 
range is well covered. 

“Ash in the new wheat and its flour is 
definitely lower than on last year’s cro), 


(Continued on page 28.) 
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ON THE INFLATION FRONT 

It is too late now to save the Philip- 
pines, but it is not too late to give Mr. 
Henderson the reinforcements he needs 
to beat back the forces of inflation. It 
can and must be done. The interests of 
the entire country are superior to the 
interests of the farm bloc, the labor 
bloc, or any other bloc. 

If, to win the war against inflation, 


it is necessary to freeze farm prices 
where they are, if it is necessary to freeze 
wages where they are, these steps must 
be taken 


Guaranteeing “parity” to farmers or 


and taken now. 


“peace-time” standards of living to wage 
earners or profits to manufacturers or 
distributors must be abandoned for the 


duration. “Business as usual,” “profits 


as usual,” ‘wages as usual,” “politics as 
usual,” “living as usual” have no place 
in our wartime economy. 

Our price control program is in jeop- 
ardy, but it is not too late to save it. 
The Control Act is 


obviously — inadequate. It 


Emergency Price 
must be 
amended. 

Retailers, independent and chain stores 
alike, have enlisted wholeheartedly in the 
war against inflation. They are standing 
squarely behind the price administrator 
in his effort to make our present price 
control system work, but they know its 
that the 
public, too, were made aware of them 
that 
against the dangers which threaten us? 

Godfrey M. Lebhar, Editor of Chain 
Store Age. 


weaknesses. Is it not time 


public opinion may be aroused 


= 5 
OLD GRIST MILL SERVES 
IN NEW CAPACITY 
Wis.—The Rock- 
ton (Wis.) grist mill, idle since 1917, is 
now serving Rockton residents in a new 


PrRAiRIE pu CHIEN, 


manner, for the materials of which the 
old structure was originally built have 
been put into a community hall. 

ago Mrs. J. S. Earll, of 
Chien, and Frank Widmer, 
of Rockton, joint owners of the mill, 
presented the structure to the village 
as a gift. 


Some time 


Prairie du 


Volunteer workers disman- 


tled the building, and piece by piece 
took the lumber to a new location where 
a modern hall was _ built. 

The grist mill, with its three runs of 
stones, was built in 1865 by Frank and 
Bruce and sold a 


Lawton, year later 


to Van S. Bennett, who erected a saw- 
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OFF ON ANOTHER TOOT?P 


mill adjacent to it. Mr. Bennett 
after many successful years of operating 
the mill with Arnold Widmer, a Swiss 
miller whose family for generations had 
of Lake 


died 


mills on the shores Zurich in 
Switzerland. 

The business was continued until 1917 
by Mr. Widmer and his son, Frank. In- 
terest in the property was retained by 
the son and Mr. Bennett’s daughter, Mrs. 
Earll, who inherited her father’s share. 
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AWARDS FOR BRAVERY 


Lonpvon, Ene.—An_ English farmer, 
Gilbert William James Mitchell, his wife, 
Kathleen Marg, and their assistant, Miss 
Grace Lilian Harrison, were recently the 
recipients of high awards from the king 
for their bravery in quietly pursuing 
their daily work on their farm in face 
of great danger from enemy aircraft. 
Enemy planes were constantly flying 
over the farm Battle of 
Britain in 1940-1941, owing to its close 
proximity to the continent, and on more 
than one 


during the 


occasion the farm was_ sub- 
jected to machine gun fire by German 
airmen, when work on the land had per- 
force to be stopped for a_ while, but 


in spite of all the difficulties and dan- 


gers no change was made in the routine 
of milking and attention to 
stock. 

Often, while harvesting the grain crops 
during August, 1940, Mr. Mitchell and 
Miss Harrison had to take shelter under 
the binder from the German machine gun 
fire. On one occasion when Mr. Mitchell 
was driving the machine a balloon near 
by was shot down in flames. 


the live- 


The burn- 
ing fabric fell across the tractor, but 
was quickly extinguished by Mr. Mitch- 
ell, who then carried on with his work. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mitchell and Miss Har- 
rison, by remaining at the farm, not 

their but also 
had 


only saved own crops 


those of other farms which been 
evacuated. 

Mr. Mitchell was awarded the George 
Medal, a decoration instituted on Sept. 
24, 1940, and given only for acts of great 
bravery, which, as is the case with the 
George Cross, instituted at the same 
time and awarded for gallantry, is in- 
tended primarily for civilians. Mrs. 
Mitchell and Miss Harrison were award- 
ed the British Empire Medal or Order 
of the British Empire (O. B. E.) All 
three continue to carry on the work of 
the farm, subjected to the same hazards 
as during the periods in which their 
awards were earned. 
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PLENTY OF TEA 

An estimated nine months’ supply of 
tea now on hand in the United States, 
together with present prospects of con- 
tinued tea imports during the coming 
year, indicate “little likelihood or need 
of consumer tea rationing in this coun- 
try for some time to come, if at all,” it 
is announced by Benjamin Wood, man- 
aging director of the Tea Bureau. 

Mr. Wood’s 
tabulation 


announcement followed 
of results of the Tea Bu- 
reau’s second quarterly survey of nation- 
wide tea stocks, which shows a total of 
88,184,000 lbs held in all hands as of 
June 30, 1942—an increase of 2,403,000 
Ibs over stocks held at the close of the 
first quarter. 

“There are only four principal condi- 
tions under which consumer tea ration- 
ing in this country might become neces- 
sary,’ Mr. Wood says, “none of which 
obtains at the present time”: (1) « 
scarcity of tea stocks in this country; 
(2) Japanese seizure of the two sole r 
maining sources of tea supply for the 
United Nations—India and Ceylon; (3) 
marked deterioration of shipping; (4) 
failure of the government tea conserva- 
tion order, either to restrict wholesale 
deliveries or to provide equitable con 
sumer distribution. 


GROWING CORN 


All day its roots push down through 
warm dark loam, 

Feasting wpon earth’s strength and 
growing strong; 

Proudly its tawny tassels lift and 
comb , 

The winds that lull its dreaming 
with their song. 


Its growth takes no account of gab- 
bling streams 

Turned softly querulous in noonday 
heat ; 

No golden gongs of sun disturb its 
dreams, 

No high hawk patterns circling over 
wheat. 


League upon league the lush green 
waves run tall, 

Foaming against the far horizon’s 
spears 

Of sunset flame; then evening shad- 
ows fall 

And stars look down upon the full- 
ing ears. 


Mavup E. Uscuo.p. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
The Northwestern Miller, published 
weekly on Wednesdays, including 
supplements as published: 
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GOOD JOB 
RGANIZATION of the Flour Millers Export 


Association surely is a straightforward and prac- 
tical way of meeting the commercial difficulty created 
hy the serious losses and consequent continuing de- 
cline in shipping available for carrying essential civil- 
ian supplies to our Latin-American neighbors. 

While much depends both upon the management 
of the new organization and the continuing willing- 
ness of government agencies to co-operate with it, 
there is every reason to believe that the task of keep- 
ing countries to the south of us supplied with essential 
hreadstuffs will be much better done than had it been, 
as at first proposed, wholly taken over and carried 
on by government machinery. That method, because 
of inescapable red tape and official routine, simply 
does not work in essentially commercial operations. 

Under the new association’s broad plan of opera- 
tion it is contemplated that the War Shipping Ad- 


ministration will, as the need appears, assign tonnage 


iy the service of moving needed goods, particularly 
including essential, flour, to the countries included in 
the plan. Thereafter, the management of the asso- 
ciation will, under fair and practical procedure, make 
the assigned space available to millers already pos- 
sessing suitable distribution outlets in the several 
markets. Thus the whole business can be carried on 
hy those familiar with it and experienced in its opera- 
tion. Properly, membership in the association and 
participation in the trade is to be limited to those 
millers already established in the trade. 

It also is worthy of comment that the participating 
millers have displayed sound judgment in the selection 
of members of the association’s managing board and, 
quite particularly, in choosing Mr. Mallon for presi- 
dent and Mr. McArthur for manager of the enter- 
prise. Additional to these the association will have, 
in an ex-officio capacity, the services of Mr. Fakler, 
with his priceless experience and _ long-established 
official contacts in Washington. 

It is to be assumed that, as a first step in its 
program, the asvociation will find some method by 
which flour shipments now en route and held up at 
seaboard, as well as unfilled orders on millers’ books, 
will be applied against first requirements. All of 
this flour, milled from CCC wheat, is needed at its 
several destinations, and there surely could be no 
point to imposing needless loss upon its shippers to 
make way for new sales to the same markets. There 
may, it is true, be difficulties in accomplishing this. 
Yet the very purpose of the association is to overcome 
difficulties, and it seems fair to regard this situation 
as meriting first consideration. 
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POINTS OF VIEW 


RURAL miller friend of ours writes taking us 
“2 to task on one count and filing a confession of 
his own inefficiency on another count. 

What he takes us to task for is that on the cover 
of our issue of July 22 there appeared a charming 
photograph of a motherly, white-haired lady holding 
out a loaf of bread and smiling happily in obvious 
admiration of her own prowess as a baker. But, 
criticizes our correspondent, the loaf over which she 
gloats clearly is not a home-baked loaf but distinctly 
came directly out of a commercial bakery, and fur- 
thermore, in his opinion, is a dead ringer for the 
loaf recently so cruelly criticized by Westbrook 
Pegler as what he called “rubber bread.” 


Now for our miller friend’s own confession. Like 
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most other millers, he prefers to sell “family flour,” 
because, other things being fairly equal, the miller 
usually gets a better price for small package flour 
for home baking than he gets from the volume- 
buying commercial bakers. Naturally, he also adver- 
tises the merits of his product to the women of his 
community and is proud of their favor. But the 
other day, along with other businessmen of the town, 
he was invited to a picnic given for the 4-H Clubs 
of the community, the lunch being provided by the 
farmers’ wives. Four long tables “groaned with the 
delicious repast,” but our miller friend’s groans were 
inspired by the fact that every loaf and slice of bread 
in sight came from the local bakery,—store-bought 
bread. 
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WHAT IS INFLATION? 


NCLUDED in last week’s puzzling, if somewhat un- 

related, events were (1) the continuing advance in 
food prices to a seventeen-year peak; (2) a round- 
robin protest by independent meat packers, addressed 
directly to the President, against their being forced 
out of business by the backwash from Henderson- 
Wickard battle over retail meat price ceilings on the 
one hand and advancing livestock prices on the other; 
(3) slaughter cattle, hogs and lambs selling in a range 
of fourteen to sixteen and a half dollars; (4) a public 
statement that “the farm bloc in Congress has not 
been licked”; and (5) a definite prospect that the 
rationing of meats to insure fair distribution was just 
around the corner. 


Slightly related, perhaps even unrelated, items of 
the news were continued concern about the dangers 
of inflation, with new ideas being advanced for taxing 
away buying power and, matching the effort and talk 
hour by hour, continued unconscionable wage ad- 
vances, many of them being virtually. forced by author- 
ity of government. Congress, despite being in virtual 
recess, was busy on the stump promising new levels 
of wages and standard of living, and the administra- 
tion—relaxing its war labors because of political 
necessities—was actively contributing its bit to the 
cause of dreaded inflation by upholding the hands of 
union organizers, however exorbitant their demands. 


We are by no means sure that we have a whole 
understanding of the meaning of the word inflation. 
Historically it had to do with the condition created 
by an over-extension of the supply of money and 
credit, accompanied by or leading to a reduction in 
the value of money in terms of goods, or rise in the 
commodity price level. This, proceeding to the end 
as in many countries in Europe, ultimately resulted 
in money, as a medium of exchange, losing its value. 
This, in general terms, is what this nation now prop- 
erly fears as the result of wartime conditions and, 
even more particularly, of postwar years. 

It is because of this that we are striving with 
might and main to reduce the quantity of purchasable 
commodities, divert increased incomes into payment of 
taxes and purchase of government bonds and devise 
numerous other restrictive measures. All of these are 
primary essentials, and to the extent that they fail 
of their purpose inflation in some more or less serious 
form is certain to result. 


But, meanwhile, how far, in terms of realism, is 
a wage income of one hundred to one hundred and 
thirty or forty dollars a week away from inflation? 
To what extent is there actual inflation in fifteen 
dollar hogs and dollar and a half wheat, despite one 
of the greatest hog supplies in history and a new 
crop and carry-over supply of a billion, six hundred 
million bushels of wheat? What, exactly, is the rela- 
tionship between bursting bins and warehouses of 
almost every food commodity and the general index 
of food prices at a seventeen-year high? 

Is it possible that the contending forces in the 
government know no more about these things than 
we do, or that every reader of this knows? 
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HOUSEWIVES’ VITAMIN EDUCATION 


HE results of the survey of housewives’ knowledge 

of food and nutrition, conducted over a period of 
several months earlier in the year and recently an- 
nounced by the consumer service department of Gen- 
eral Foods, are about as indefinite as one might 
imagine, although the report doubtless has certain 
value in suggesting trends. It was conducted by direct 
interviews with approximately three thousand urban 
and rural housewives in every part of the country, 
the questions covering numerous aspects of food se- 
lection and = preparation, knowledge of nutritional 
values and vitamin content and consumer preferences 
and eating habits. 

Of especial interest to bread industries in con- 
nection with their enrichment campaign is the report 
on housewives’ knowledge of vitamins. Approximately 
66 per cent of urban women and 57 per cent of farm 
women were found to regard vitamins as important, 
but few in either class knew about vitamin values 
Only one in four knew the function of vitamin B,, and 
one in 10 of vitamins A and C, and one in 9 of 
vitamin D. Less than one in 100 had more than a 
vague idea about B, and G, or riboflavin. Less than 
one half the women interviewed knew more about 
nicotinic acid, niacin, than merely having heard the 
words, while many thought it had “something to do 
with tobacco,” was “a kind of drug” or believed it 
“a stain remover.” 

However, when it came to vitamins out of bottles, 
both the interest and knowledge were wider. At least 
one member of 29 per cent of the families interviewed 
was taking some kind of prepared vitamin, and in 
cities this percentage ran up nearly to one half. The 
consumption of vitamins A and D, in cod liver oil 
and other liquid forms, led, with the following per- 
centages of faith anaddévotion, to other vitamin favor- 
ites as follows: A-D, 25.6 per cent; B-complex, 13.3; 
B,, 7.6; A-B-D-G combination, 6.8; A-O-B complex, 
5.5; and D, 4.5. 

We doubt if all of this means much or has par- 


to be 


ticular application to the bread enrichment program. 
However, since that effort has to do only with sup- 
plying the general deficiency in’ but two of the vita- 
mins and one mineral element, it seems fair to assume 
that it has the advantage of the interest in greater 
vitamin content in the dietary expressed by 66 per 
cent of urban and 57 per cent of rural housewives. 
So long as these women are likely to be responsive 
to all vitamin appeal, the favorable background for 
enriched bread promotion is present, however unin- 
formed it may be as to the merits of and need for 
any particular vitamin. 

As a matter of fact, we doubt if many readers of 
this have a much wider knowledge of particular vita- 
mins than the average of the interviewed housewives. 
Yet they are all—millers, flour distributors, bakers— 
actively engaged in promotion of greater consumption 
of vitamins in the interest of the public health and 
welfare. Without particular scientific knowledge they 
believe it to be a good thing. It seems fair to assume 
housewives feel much the same way about it. 
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(Continued from page 24.) 
back, in fact, to what would be called 
normal. There are localities where high 
ash wheat has been harvested; but in- 
vestigation of such wheat shows it to be 
largely the Chiefkan variety which has 
always been regarded as unsuitable in 
good. milling and baking qualities. 


BREAD BAKING QUALITIES 


“Wheat varieties stand out very promi- 
nently in the 1942 harvest. This year 
it is possible to make a wheat quality 
map of the state, and, having tested the 
wheat from a locality, to know within 
reasonable limits that succeeding cars 
will resemble closely the average estab- 
lished for that station. Identification of 
the wheat variety this year supplies 
much of the information necessary to 
the proper handling of that wheat’s flour 
in the bakery. 

“The following specific baking proper- 
ties, therefore, represent an average of 
all wheat varieties. 

ELASTICITY 

“Dough elasticity on the new crop is 
as good as on the old crop after a year 
of aging. This is remarkable and con- 
tributes to the ease of baking the new 
flour. Both the high and the low pro- 
tein wheats have this good elasticity. 
The elasticity starts with less mixing 
than on the tail end of the old crop. 
Buckiness, that trouble so frequently 
encountered on the old crop flours, has 
not put in an appearance on the new 
crop products. The more elastic doughs 
are much easier handled through the 
make up. 

ABSORPTION 

“The new crop carries a higher aver- 
age absorption than the last of the old 
crop. Stiff sponges are the most suc- 
cessful but their absorptions can be 
raised in proportion to the total rise in 
absorption with very good results. 


DOUGH MIXING 


“It was mentioned above that elastic- 
ity on the new crop flour was good. Be- 
cause of this elasticity, mixing at the 
dough stage does not have to be as 
long as on the old crop at the present 
time. Briefly, the mix time is shorter. 

“The dough mixing time is of course 
dependent upon the wheat variety from 
which the flour was milled. Blackhull and 
variety members of this family such as 
Early Blackhull, Super Hard Blackhull 
and Chiefkan require much less mixing 
than Turkey, Tenmarg or Kanred. Stop- 
ping the mixer just before the ‘clean up’ 
on the back side of the mixer proves 
most successful with the blackhull family 
of flours, while a good full ‘clean up’ 
is required for the better baking quality 
varieties, such as Turkey, Tenmarg and 
Kanred. 

“The mixing tolerance on the Blackhull 
type flours is short but on the Turkey 
types the tolerance is good. 


FERMENTATION 


“Sponge fermentation is averaging 
about the same on the new as on the 
old crop, provided a stiff sponge is made. 
This condition is based upon setting the 
sponge at a temperature of 75° F., which 
puts it back to the dough stage at about 
83° F, 

“Dough fermentation or floor time 
following the dough mixing is a little 
shorter than on the tail end of the old 
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crop. This is a more normal character- 
istic, inasmuch as the old crop required 
jin some cases, especially with short pat- 
ents, an extended dough time of 30 to 
45 minutes. 

“The fermentation tolerance, or the 
range of fermentation periods over which 
good bread can be produced, appears to 
be shorter. This does not mean that 
the new crop dough is touchy to fermen- 
tation with a very sharp fermentation 
peak; but on the contrary, the fermen- 
tation tolerance on the new flour is good. 
It simply means that in many instances 
on the old crop, notably short patents, 
the fermentation tolerance was so broad 
that changes of 15 minutes even in the 
dough time could be made with no ap- 
parent difference produced in the result- 
ing bread. 

“Proof time on new crop flours remains 
the same as that on the old crop, pro- 
vided the absorption, mixing and fer- 
mentation factors have been adjusted as 
outlined. 


YEAST FOODS AND OXIDATION 


“The new crop flours can stand more 
oxidation in the form of yeast foods than 
the old crop could take at any time. 
Extra oxidation is not demanded (the 
new flour bakes excellent bread with 
little or no yeast food) but, if more yeast 
food is used, the new flour is not nearly 
as sensitive to it as the old crop flour. 
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(Continued from page 20.) 
portant is that subsidies are in direct 
conflict with the American system of 
free private enterprise. They are a hid- 
den method of collecting money through 
taxation, which Mrs. Housewife pays 
anyway. They are no saving to the pub- 
lic. On the contrary, they involve the 
enormous added expense of administra- 
tion. Subsidies involve long and uncer- 
tain delays in handling by government 
bureaus. They open the door to favorit- 
ism and inequities, and they stifle indi- 
vidual initiative and efficiency. 

There may be a justification for sub- 
stituting subsidies for the American sys- 
tem of free private enterprise when 
a valuable industry needs financial assist- 
ance for expansion purposes. Aviation 
and shipping have required this extreme 
measure of government assistance, but 
the food industry does not need hidden 
taxes to exist. It needs only a_ fair 
price structure. 

Despite our considered objections to 
subsidies, we would still accept them if 
they were the only weapon which could 
be used to combat the deadly spiral of 
rising prices. But there is another 
method—an_ effective, quick and_ prac- 
tical method for working out the prob- 
lem without violating the fundamentals 
of price control. This method was re- 
cently presented to OPA, and we repeat 
it here: 

The industry has asked OPA to 
permit distributors to add to their 
March ceilings (where they are low- 
er than replacement costs) an amount 
in dollars and cents equivalent to the 
lawful increased delivered costs to 
them. 

For example, if the distributor's 
March ceiling was predicated upon 
$1.90 cost and the replacement cost is 
$2, that he be permitted to add the act- 





ual increase (or 10c) to his ceilings. 
Under this plan, distributors will en- 
deavor to absorb all other increases 
in operation resulting from elements 
which are at present uncontrollable. 
This proposal would retain for OPA 
its full power over price controls. 
And as far as its effect on the public 
is concerned, statistical studies will 
prove that the over-all increased cost 
to the consumer resulting from such 
an amendment should be negligible 

particularly slight compared to the 
cost if this industry should collapse 
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because of the severe inequity of the 
present order. 


There is nothing alarming about the 
recent adjustment of the price of canned 
and dried fruits allowed by OPA. This 
should not be viewed as “piercing the 
ceiling,” but rather a common-sense price 
adjustment to make possible the produc- 
tion and distribution of these foods. 
Similar adjustment should be made at 
once for such other grocery items which 
are caught in the squeeze described above. 


This would make possible permanent 


29 


practical ceilings which would really 
work. 

In conclusion—this industry has dem- 
onstrated that it is definitely in favor 
of fair price controls. We have strong 
patriotic as well as selfish reasons for 
preventing runaway prices. If and when 
the OPA amends the general maximum 
price regulation so that it fits the exist- 
ing practical needs of the trade, the in- 
dustry can then accept it as a vital part 
of our war economy. And it then can 
and will enthusiastically support the reg- 
ulation. 





(om CAKE...FOR DESSERT! Sugar rationing curtails 
the use of many desserts... but you can make coffee cake at 
a profit and still conserve your sugar. The sugar content in a 
high sugar content layer cake is 29.7% ...a rich coffee cake 
like the one shown below has a sugar content of only 10%. 
It’s smart...and profitable for you to feature coffee cakes for 
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CONTROL OFFICIALS 


STUDY WHEAT 


PRICES IN CANADA 


—.<>— 
Millers Reported Averse to Subsidy System, Rebates—Treasury 
Department Has Difficult Problem in Estimating Commit- 
ments—Exports Take Care of Themselves 


Toron'ro, Ont.—Control authorities at 
Ottawa appear to be approaching the 
matter of prices for wheat to flour mills 
So far no decision 
Wheat Board sell- 
ing prices to mills are already fixed on 


with extreme caution. 
has been announced. 


a basis of 90c bu for No. 1 northern in 
store Fort William or Vancouver. But 
this does not settle the matter of cost 
It is fairly certain that the old 


773 


ceiling of 77%c bu will be the basis, 


to mills. 


but mills do not know how they are to 
receive settlement of the difference be- 
Millers do not 
believe in the subsidy system and are 


tween those two sums. 


averse to any plan by which they will 
receive rebates on wheat account. 

It may be presumed that the treasury 
department at Ottawa is having its own 
troubles in working out this problem. 
The. Minister of 
know in advance what his commitments 


Finance will have to 


are to be, but the difficulty of reaching 
a sufficiently accurate estimate is great, 
if not impossible. ‘The portion of the 


year’s grind which will be eligible for 
rebate is that which represents domestic 
consumption of flour and other mill prod- 
ucts. 

Exports take care of themselves so far 
Practically all 
are to the British government for war 
account. The quality of all flour so pur- 
chased is what is known as GR, a white 
flour fortified with thiamin. The British 
buyers supply their own wheat from 
stocks in Canada so prices for wheat do 
not enter into the matter. 

Another difficulty involved in this 
problem of wheat supplies for mills re- 
lates to the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 
If there is to be no trading in wheat 


as flour is concerned. 


there can be no market and without a 
market the exchange will become dor- 
Many small millers in the coun- 
try will miss the services they used to 
get in Winnipeg through exchange chan- 
nels, but will have to reconcile themselves 
to lack of open market privileges by 
blaming the situation on war. 


mant. 
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ORDER REGULATES FEED 
PACKAGING IN CANADA 


Winnivec, Man.—A recent order of 
the feed administrator respecting pack- 
aging of feedingstuffs, approved by the 
Wartime Prices and Trades Board, pre- 
seribes that no feedingstuffs may be 
packed or sold in burlap, jute, cotton 
or other fabric bags, unless the bag 
actually contains at least 100 Ibs net 
weight of the product. For all qanti- 
ties less than 100 lbs, paper bags must 
be used in standardized quantities: 5, 
10, 25 and 50 Ibs. 
made for the use of paper bags to hold 


100 Ibs. 


Provisien is also 


All feedingstuffs bags must show the 
net weight of the contents by means of 
labeling or tagging, and the printing 
on bags must be confined to one side of 
the container only. 
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DELIVERY QUOTAS INCREASED 

WiwnireG, MaAn.—Delivery quotas have 
been increased slightly at the majority 
of the stations in western Canada. The 
new quotas, as published by the Canadian 
Wheat Board, range from 5 to 10 bus per 
authorized acre for wheat and from 5 
to 10 bus per seeded acre for oats, bar- 


ley and rye. The quotas have been es- 


tablished according to the amount of 
storage space available at the various 
shipping points in the three prairie prov- 
Inces. Farmers are not allowed to change 
from the delivery point already specified 
on their permits. This rule will be strict- 
ly enforced, the board states. 


CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 
RULES ON STORAGE SPACE 


Man. — The Canadian 
Wheat Board has advised the trade that 
in the future any space in elevators li- 


WINNIPEG, 


censed as public country elevators will 
be considered as available to local pro- 
and taken into account when 
quotas are being established or revised. 


ducers, 


In view of the present serious situ- 
ation with regard to storage space for 
the new crop, the board feels that the 
producer should be given the benefit of 
all space available at his station. Until 
further notice no shipments of grain to 
any elevator for storage-in-transit will 
be authorized, unless it can be shown that 
the space at the storage point is not 
needed by the local producers. 
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VANCOUVER GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WILL ELECT NEW OFFICERS 
C.—At the annual 
general meeting of the Vancouver Grain 
Exchange members were confronted with 
a new problem in naming officers for 
the ensuing year. Both the president, 
Robert M. Bryan, and the vice presi- 
dent, Hugh McKay, refused to allow 
their names to go up for re-election. 
Mr. Bryan is now regional controller 
of flour and feed for the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board for British Columbia. 
Named to the new council of the ex- 
change were D. Roy Davis, Bucker- 
field’s, Ltd; Vernon Lester, Kerr Gif- 
ford & Co. Ltd; D. R. M. McLean, 
Pacific Elevators, Ltd; R. C. Milroy, 
Milroy Grain Co., Ltd; H. H. Smith of 


Vancouver, B. 





Earl Stoddart, Ltd; J. W. Whittle, Mid- 
land’ Pacific Elevator Co., Ltd. and 
Philip Wolfe, of James Richardson & 
Sons, Ltd. This new body will meet 
shortly to name a president and other 
officers. 

Elected as the committee of arbitra- 
tion were R. T. Bishop, D. H. Burney, 
V. Lester, E. F. Riddle, P. W. Robin- 
son, H. H. Smith and M. Spouse. 

On the appeal committee are F. H. 
Clendenning, D. R. Davis, R. C. Milroy, 
M. A. Ryan, J. W. Whittle and Philip 
Wolfe. Secretary of the exchange is 
J. H. Hamilton. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 
ISSUES NEW ORDER FOR 
GRAIN BUYING, RECEIVING 


Wiynirec, Man.—Persons buying or 
receiving wheat, oats, barley or rye for 
resale must now obtain a handlers’ li- 
cense and all grain delivered to them 
must be entered in the producers’ per- 
mit book. 

This order is contained in latest Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board instructions to the 
trade and applies to all sections of the 
prairie provinces, the grain producing 
sections of British Columbia and in On- 
tario west of Fort William. Flax is 
not included in the regulations as it is 
covered by special orders. 

The only exceptions are farm-to-farm 





transactions, such as the sale or ex- 
change of seed and feed grain between 
producers or direct sales from produc- 
ers to feeders. 

The new regulations do not apply to 
country elevators, etc., licensed by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners and oper- 
ating under a handling agreement with 
the Canadian Wheat Board. However, 
small mills, feed dealers, etc., who may 
not be included above and who wish to 
handle grain, must apply at once to the 
Canadian Wheat Board for a handling 
license under the new board order. 


REBATES INDICATED AS 
SOLUTION 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—Indication that 
an announcement of a domestic price 
on wheat and coarse grains to mill- 
ers and feed dealers will be made 
shortly is contained in a statement 
from Ottawa credited to the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board that 
arrangements are being made which 
will permit millers and feed deal- 
ers to receive wheat at an appropri- 
ate price in relation to their price 
ceilings. The board said the dif- 
ference between ceiling prices and 
current market prices wil] probably 
be rebated to domestic purchasers 
by the federal treasury, through the 
Wheat Board in the case of wheat 
for human consumption and through 
the Agricultural Supplies Board in 
the case of wheat for animal feed. 





CANADIAN LAKEHEAD 
GRAIN ACTIVITY DOWN 


Roughly 226,000,000 Bus Clear Ports 
During 1941-42 Crop Year—Wheat 
Trafic Down 


Winnirec, Man.—Roughly 226,000,000 
bus of grain cleared from Canadian lake 
head ports during the 1941-42 crop year, 
or approximately 40,000,000 bus less than 
the previous crop year. Wheat clear 
ances, however, totaled almost 205,000, 
000 bus and were only about 21,000,000 
bus under the 1940-41 figure, according 
to the statistics branch of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners. 

Slightly more than half of the wheat 
total was cleared during the period from 
the opening of navigation to July 31, this 
year, while last year the comparative 
figure was a little more than 88,000,000 
bus. 
Almost 155,000,000 bus of the wheat 
went to Canadian ports. Midland eleva- 





CANADIAN EXPORTS 
OF WHEAT 


WINNIPEG, MAn.—Export business 
featured market news with sales of 
flour to the United Kingdom placed 
at 1,250,000 bus in terms of wheat. 
In addition, reliable sources indi- 
cated that 800,000 bus of Canadian 
wheat had been sold for shipment 
to Greece for relief needs. This 
wheat is being distributed through 
the International Red Cross. 





tors took in more than 51,000,000 bus: 
Port MeNicoll in excess of 23,000,000 bus, 
while Goderich elevators received almost 
19,000,000 bus. \ 

A total of 51,397,000 bus of wheat 
cleared to United States ports during 
the crop year, with Buffalo taking in 
45,000,000 bus of the latter. 

All grains made up a total of 1,149 
cargoes for the 1941-42 crop year, with 
962 carried in Canadian vessels and 187 
in United States boats. ~- 

CROP YEAR TOTALS 
The quantities cleared during the past 


crop year with comparative figures for 
1940-41 follow: 


Bushels— 1941-42 1940-41 
Spring wheat ...... 203,150,365 217,395,780 
Durum wheat ..... 1,793,768 8,970,031 


i ee 204,944,133 226,365,811 


2 Serer 5,456,822 18,630,49: 

Eee 9,892,366 15,446,634 

OS Saree 3,875,989 5,272,951 

a, 2,010,339 678,061 
Tons— 

TE  Basccce: + 20a eau 36 

GerOOMiIRSs ..-reces 58,043 103,491 
Pounds— 

Barley malt ...... 7,699,190 16,818,22' 

DISTRIBUTION 


The quantities of the various grains 
shipped to Canadian and United States 
ports in 1941-42 follow: 


Canadian ports U. S. ports 
Wheat, bus ....... 154,892,074 50,052,059 


gk ee 4,111,762 1,345,06' 
Barley, bus ....... 8,125,982 1,766,384 
St MED vee secéaes 1,005,943 2,870,04' 
Flaxseed, bus ..... 1,199,655 810,684 
Barley malt, Ibs... Teen =i‘ a host 
Screenings, tons ... 19,391 38,652 
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Wheat Carry-over 
in U. S. and Canada 
Is Second Largest 


WiynipeG, Man.—Total carry-over of 
all Canadian wheat in Canada and the 
United States on July 31, 1942, was esti- 
mated at 424,048,429 bus, or the second 
largest total on record. 
56,080,882 bus less than the comparative 
figure for a year ago, according to the 


The figure was 


statistics branch of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 

Of the total carry-over, 404,232,003 bus 
were in store, in transit or on farms in 
Canada, while 19,816,426 bus were in 
store or in transit in the United States. 
The wheat carry-over on farms in Can- 
ada on July 31, the end of the Canadian 
crop year, was 10,446,000 bus, or roughly 
3,500,000 bus less than a year ago. 

The carry-over of oats in all positions 
was placed at 28,592,913; barley, 10,846,- 
754 bus; rye, 3,386,361 bus, and flaxseed, 
1,027,040 bus. 
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DELIVERIES RESTRICTED 
BY CANADIAN WAR BOARD 


‘Toronto, Ont.—A recent order of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board is to 
the effect that no wholesaler can deliver 
an order for less than $3 and the same 
route cannot be covered more than three 
times a week. 

An inquiry by the Ontario Flour Mill- 
ers Association on behalf of mills doing 
a retail feed business in addition to 
their wholesale trade brought an inter- 
pretation from the board which the asso- 
ciation summarizes as follows: 

“Retail orders for $1 or over can be 
delivered when doing wholesale deliveries. 
In other words, retail orders must be 
arranged to fit into wholesale delivery 
schedules. For instance, a truck could 
not deliver a wholesale order today and 
then tomorrow go to the same district 
with a retail order.” 

Mills are also warned to be careful 
not to violate the tire order which per- 
mits mills to deliver feed to farmers and 
remain eligible for buying new tires. If 
flour were to be delivered to a farmer 
it is probable that the mill would be in 
danger of violating the tire order. 
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GOOD OUTLOOK REPORTED 
FOR CANADA’S FEED GRAINS 


Toronto, Ont.—The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics issued a crop bulletin on 
Aug. 10 in which it is stated that the 
spring wheat crop of western Canada at 
149% of average is giving promise of 
yields comparable with the best ever ex- 
perienced. The outlook for feed grains 
is also particularly good. 

For all Canada the condition of oats 
is given at 111% and of barley 112%. 
Fall rye production is estimated at 19,- 
381,000 bus, which is more than double 
last year’s output. The spring rye and 
flaxseed crops are also well above aver- 
age. Fodder crops in the eastern prov- 
inces are showing much better promise 
than a year ago and in western Canada 
these crops made excellent gains during 
the past month. 

The production of fall wheat in Can- 
ada is estimated at 23,997,000 bus with 
4 record yield of 31.7 bus per acre. Last 
year’s crop was a small one reaching only 
15,042,000 bus. The first cutting of al- 
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falfa yielded 1,841,000 tons, compared 
with 1,398,000 tons in 1941. Ontario crop 
conditions generally are favorable. Spring 
grains are promising much better yields 
than a year ago, although some lodging 
was caused by rains in mid-July. Pas- 
tures are holding up well except in east- 
ern Ontario where lack of adequate rain- 
fall caused some deterioration. 
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ONTARIO ORGANIZES LABOR 
TO HARVEST FARM CROPS 


Toronto, Ont.—Shortage of farm la- 
bor in Ontario has resulted in an appeal 
by agricultural representatives for the 
organization of groups of citizens to as- 
sist farmers in their harvesting opera- 
tions. If some such help is not given 
it is feared crops will be ruined and 
farmers discouraged in going ahead with 
the seeding of wheat and other grains 
this fall. 

From many of the smaller towns citi- 
zens have been going out to farms regu- 
larly and have been doing much useful 
work. Now clubs and employers in the 
larger cities and towns are organizing 
labor groups and some are providing 
their own transportation. 

In Toronto the headquarters of the 
“Bring in the Food Campaign” is lo- 
cated at the city hall, where all arrange- 
ments regarding transportation and loca- 
tion of farms to be served in this way 
are given attention. Some civic em- 
ployees are already permitted to devote 
one day a week to farm work and the 
authorities are to be asked to increase 
the number allowed to participate. 
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Minimum Car Lot 
Prices for Wheat 
Issued by Board 


Winnirec, Man.—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has issued the fixed minimum car 
lot prices for wheat, basis in store at 
Fort William and Port Arthur and/or 
Vancouver. The following price list was 
approved by an order-in-council: 


Grade— Cents per bu 
Me  , MT RERTERTETOEL ECCT re 90 
No. 1 northern (statutory price)..... 90 


No. 2 northern 
No. 3 northern 
No. 1 Canadian western amber durum 90 


No. 2 Canadian western amber durum 87 
No. 3 Canadian western amber durum 83% 
No. 1 Alberta red winter ....... ae 87 
We, & BOMOTOR WIREEE 6 ice ccaccecs bc. 86 
No. 3 AMDOTEA WINCEE 2. ccc vsscceccose 84 


Prices for the rest of the grades will 
be fixed as quickly as possible, together 
with the discounts for the off-grades. As 
soon as these are available the usual price 
list cards will be printed and issued to 
all companies. 
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PROCTER & GAMBLE SALES 
UP WITH PROFITS LOWER 


New York, N. Y.—The Procter & 
Gamble Corp. and subsidiaries for the 12 
months ended June 30 report net sales 
$282,202,502, compared with $225,116,299 
a year ago. Net income amounted to 
$21,469,214 after taxes and charges, com- 
pared with $27,582,081 the previous year. 
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SLATER MILL ELECTIONS 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—Slater (Mo.) Mill 
& Elevator Co. announces the recent elec- 
tion of Charles Bolte to chairman of the 
board, Carl E. Bolte to president, R. L. 
Turk to vice president and Harry B. 
Bolte to secretary and assistant manager. 
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The Victory Mills, in St. Paul, is the new name of the plant recently 


acquired by the Kellogg Milling Co., of Minneapolis. 
merly owned by the Jameson-Hevener Co. 
overhauled, and new equipment is being installed to increase the grind- 
ing capacity to about 600 tons daily. 


The Kellogg Milling Co. is co-operating closely with the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. in disposing of the surplus wheat stocks held by the 
government, and is specializing in government ground wheat feeds. It 
also manufactures a full line of mixed feeds, and is doing a big business 
in pulverized oats and pulverized barley. 
tions, the plant is situated so it can ship sacked feed via the barge line. 

William G. Kellogg, vice president of the Bunge Elevator Corp., 
Minneapolis, is head of the Kellogg Milling Co. 








The plant was for- 
It has been thoroughly 


In addition to its rail connec- 








JAMAICA FLOUR IMPORTS 
FALL SHARPLY DURING ’41 


Toronto, Onr.—The Canadian Trade 
Commissioner at Kingston reports im- 
ports of flour into Jamaica in 1941 as 
having suffered a severe decline com- 
pared with the previous year when the 
figure was 462,990 bags of 196 lbs and 
with the previous five-year average of 
432,328 Ibs. 
not stated. 

The reason for the falling off is found 


The quantity is, of course, 


in the greatly increased production of 
ground 
banana exports, which resulted in larger 


provisions, the curtailment of 


quantities being consumed locally, and 
to some extent to the compulsory sub- 
stitution of a proportion of cornmeal in 
flour by bakers and householders. 
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110,402,847 BUS OF ’41 
CORN UNDER CCC LOANS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture has announced that 8,734 
Commodity Credit Corp. loans on 9,072,- 
399 bus of 1944 corn were repaid through 
Aug. 1, leaving outstanding 96,552 loans 
on 101,251,253 bus. Through the same 
date, a total of 105,359 loans had been 
made on 110,402,847 bus of 1941 corn, 
including the loans on 79,195 bus which 
had been delivered to the corporation. 
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LEWIS CROSBY ELECTED 

MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Lewis L. Crosby, 
of Cargill, Inc., was elected president 
of Minneapolis Grain Commission Mer- 
chants Association, to succeed Ralph M. 
Davies, at the group’s recent annual 
meeting. Other officers named are Lester 
F. McCabe, of McCabe Bros. Co., vice 
president, and Frank B. Getchell, of 
Getchell Tanton Co., secretary-treasurer. 
Elected to the board of directors were 
George W. Banning and Frank H. Hig- 
gins. 


WHEAT IMPORT STATISTICS 
RELEASED BY GOVERNMENT 


The entire quota of 795,000 bus of 
wheat permissible under the import 
quota law has been received from Can- 
ada, according to figures released by 
the Bureau of Customs of the U. §S. 
Treasury Department. The figures show- 
ing the quantities of wheat and wheat 
flour entered, or withdrawn from ware- 
house, for consumption under the import 
quotas established in the President’s 
proclamation of May 28, 1941, as modi- 
fied by the President’s proclamation 
of April 13, 1942, for the period 
commencing May 29, 1942, and up to 
Aug. 1, 1942, indicate that Canada 
was the only country which furnished 
wheat, although several other nations are 
eligible to provide an additional 5,000 
bus as set up by the quota system. 

The established quota for wheat flour, 
semolina, cracked wheat and _ similar 
wheat products was placed at 3,815,000 
Ibs for Canada and up until Aug. 1, the 
United States had imported 3,674,106 Ibs. 
With the exception of Argentina which 
provided 44 lbs, no other imports were 
listed, 
for all nations, including Canada, is 
placed at 4,000,000 Ibs. 
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IOWA COMPANIES SUPPLY 
CCC GRAIN STORAGE BINS 


Des Moines, lowa.—Contracts for the 
manufacture of 2,350 grain bins for stor- 
age of the wheat crop of western Ne- 
braska and eastern Colorado have been 
let by the grain division of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. to four Des Moines com- 
panies. The bins, made of wood, have 
a capacity ranging from 1,610 to 2,790 
bus for wheat. A smaller size is being 
made for flaxseed. The bins are being 
shipped west as soon as a carload is com- 
pleted. They are built “knocked down” 
and are assembled after arrival at their 
destination. 


although the established quota 
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for the baker. 


* * 


2,500 Barrels Capacity 
WICHITA - ‘ 





The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS 


your bread, in true economy. 





“Sunshine Quality” 


Brighter loaves make brighter days, 
brighter business, brighter profits 


We promise you that “SUNNY 
KANSAS” will not disappoint 


you in performance, in quality of 





WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 

















MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
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Vitamin Mixtures Get Okay of 
American Medical Association 


New York, N. Y.—The American 
Medical Association has_ reversed its 
seven-year stand against what it termed 
“Shotgun Vitamin Therapy.” The AMA, 
which places its seal of approval on ap- 
proximately 4,000 food products, an- 
nounced in its Journal for July 18 that 
it would “consider for acceptance” com- 
mercial preparations containing several 
vitamins, provided that they meet the 
standards established by the Food and 
Drug Administration. Claims made in 
advertising will also be an important 
factor in AMA approval. 

The announcement of the AMA’s re- 
versal of its 1935 stand was made in a 
joint report of the Council of Pharmacy 
and Chemistry and the Council on Foods 
and Nutrition. 

In taking its original stand against 
multiple vitamin preparations in 1935, 
the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry 
expressed the opinion that vitamin mix- 
tures were a form of the “deplorable 
shotgun prescriptions” of the past, for- 
mulated in the hope “that if one ingredi- 
ent doesn’t hit another will.” 

Crediting advances in knowledge, meth- 
ods of diagnosis, and manufacturing 
methods, the report concludes that “it 


is seldom that there is a deficiency dis- 


ease due to the inadequate ingestion of 
but one vitamin,” and that “it is now 
possible to administer one small capsule 
or tablet containing a day’s requirement 
of all the known essential vitamins.” 
Reporting that “too often” poly-vita- 
min products have been compounded 
“without reference to the relative amounts 
of the vitamins present or to the needs 
of the patient,” the council’s report ex- 
presses the need for “more proper for- 
mulation of commercial preparations, 
more informative labeling, and suitable 
restrictions of advertising claims.” 
Approval by the AMA will be based 
on the minimum daily requirements as 
defined by the FDA, the use for which 
any product will be intended and the 
claims that may be made in advertising. 
The FDA estimate of minimum adult 
daily requirements is: vitamin A, 4,000 
USP units; vitamin B,, 1 mg; vitamin 
C, 30 mg; riboflavin, vitamin B, or G, 
2 mg, and vitamin D, 400 USP units. 
Although the FDA has established no 
recommended value for nicotinic acid, 
renamed niacin, the National Research 
Council has recommended that 10 mg. be 


considered the minimum adult require- 
ment of this component. 

Evidence that the AMA would throw 
the weight of its support behind the drug 
industry in its “nutritional battle” with 
the food processors was seen in a special 
article by Dr. James S. McLester, chair- 
man of the AMA Council on Foods and 
Nutrition, in the Journal of the AMA 
of the same date. 

Describing the “signal achievements” 
in vitamin knowledge in recent years, 
Dr. McLester points up the need for 
further clinical research on the require- 
ments and functions of various vitamins. 

Noting that it is true that outstanding 
deficiency diseases are rare in this coun- 
try, he emphasizes the need for nutrition 
to improve the health of borderline cases 
of nutritive failure in which patients 
are “neither grievously sick nor entirely 
well.” 

Dr. McLester states, “Scrutiny of the 
life histories of patients and studies of 
their personality have shown that the 
earliest effects of nutritive deficiency 
are not to be found in the ‘polyneuritis 
of beriberi or in the bleeding gums of 
scurvy or in the dermatitis of pellagra, 
but rather in the mental depression, 
nervous instability and other forms of 
vague ill health which almost always 
come first.” 

The article also encourages the forti- 
fication of foods by “restoration of im- 
portant substances lost in processing, as 
in the case of enriched flour,’ but does 
not approve the addition. to foods of 
substances not found in the native article 
or in amounts in excess of the amount 
carried by the best foods of its class. 

“The attempt to convert a food into 
a pharmaceutical product is frowned 
on,” Dr. McLester writes, “but the res- 
toration of substances lost in preparing 
the food for the market is a recognized 
part of the nutrition program.” 
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BAKERS HOLD OUTING 
MILWAUKEE, Wuis.—Seventy-two = hak- 
ers and allied tradesmen attended the 
Bakers’ Golf Club and Neighborhood 
Bowling League joint outing at North 
Hills Country Club in July, with Lester 
Strachota as host. Twenty-three par- 
ticipated in the golf tournament in the 
afternoon. George A. Krumm won low 
net honors with a 73, followed by Henry 
Dohmeyer with an 86. Mr. Strachota 
won low gross honors with his 92. All! 

golfers shared in the prize awards. 
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7 All of our leading wheat patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin B,, 
Niacin and Iron to the levels recommended by the 
National Research Council. 




















For bakers who prefer to do their own enriching 
we can supply — 


EAGLE ENRICHED CONCENTRATE 
) 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels New Ulm, Minn. 











LIBERTY FLOUR ||  “®ULOW.CREAMCAKE FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buffalo, N. y. nee eee ee + eee. COMPANY 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








POST-WAR BREAD.—The British 
milling and baking fraternities seem to 
look with regret upon the official aban- 
donment of Britain’s pioneering in the 
field of 
They are consoled only by the official 


flour and bread _ fortification. 
excuse that the shipping difficulties aris- 
ing out of the war have made the sub- 
stitution of a war bread of high ex- 
traction necessary. They bitterly reject 
the loud claims of branny faddists that 
the official decision was quite otherwise 
white 





a clear-cut judgment against 
bread. 

Generally the trade opinion is that 
public taste for white bread will reas- 
sert itself after the war; and that this 
will be all the more certain because of 
the demonstrated ease of enriching white 
bread to any desired standard of vita- 
min and mineral content. We take these 
sentences from a spokesman in the Miller 
of London: 

“There is food 
malnutrition in Continental 


great shortage and 
Europe at 
present, and not a great deal can be 
When the war is 
over this will be more easily apparent; 
then without doubt there will be ener- 


done to relieve it. 


getic steps taken to remedy it, and an 
adequate supply of vitamin-sufficient 
flour and bread will be of the first im- 
portance. The pre-war white bread as 
favored in Britain and America par- 
ticularly, had by no means so great a 
vogue in other countries, and is hardly 
likely to be fully restored, as its defi- 
ciencies being recognized, it is probable 
that governments will, for reasons of 
public health, endeavor to arrange that 
the post-war bread will be as nutritive 
as it ought to be. It may be, however, 
that the pttlic will refuse to be forced 
to eat wholemeal or wheatmeal bread 
only; it may demand a choice of these 
or of white bread, but the latter will 
be made from flour with a high vitamin 
content, or it will be of fortified flour 
such as is being produced at present in 
the United States and Canada. 

“It is possible that this method of 
enriching flour by the addition of the 
synthetic vitamin may be a_ post-war 
development in Britain, for it is well 
known the government had made all 
preparations to introduce synthetic en- 
richment when an emergency caused its 
attention to be urgently diverted to 
wheatmeal. The prospect of an eventual 
replacement by fortified white bread 
seems the more promising because the 
change would release very large quan- 
tities of feed for cattle, the scarcity of 
which will, it is agreed, have disagree- 
able effects upon the supply of milk 
during the coming winter. 

“It may be well to remember, when 
all is said and done, that at some time 
after the war is over, it may be a couple 
of years, the Ministry of Food is likely 
to fade away and control be abolished; 


then the character and type of flour and 
bread will depend on the demand and 
taste of the public.” 

C. C. Bovey can recall vividly, a Gen- 
eral Mills house organ tells us, when he 
used to walk along the streets of Boston 
and judge how the company’s business 
was progressing by counting the number 
of trash barrels with Washburn Crosby's 
distinctive black striped hoops on the 
sidewalk before good customers’ homes. 
In the flour sack era the problem of in- 
dustrial research became more compli- 
cated owing (we are not quoting Mr. 
Bovey now) to the fact that flour sacks 
in the guise of undies and other intimate 
garments were only on the line on Mon- 
days. 

ALMOST INCREDIBLE.—Treatment 
for shock, a la first aid, is indicated. 
For the first time since the beginning of 
the flour and bread enrichment era—at 
least so far as we can remember—a 
governmental agency has come right out 
flat-footedly and unequivocally for en- 
riched white bread and flour. 

“Housewives Should Demand Enriched 
Flour and Bread” reads the caption on 
the Aug. 3 news release from New Mex- 
ico’s College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanics Arts, co-operating with the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture. 
There’s not a kernel of whole wheat in 
the 400-word piece. ‘Totally at variance 
with the customary governmental ap- 
proach, enriched white flour isn’t tacked 
on like a cat’s tail to the conventional 
glorification of whole grain that  sur- 
vives from a century of faddism. 

The New Mexico release, for the rea- 
sons indicated, takes on historical impor- 
tance, and thus invites reproduction in 
full: 

“Are you doing your part as a con- 
sumer to help improve the nutritional 
status of the people of the state and the 
nation, as a whole, by using and popular- 
izing the use of enriched flour and en- 
riched bread? Housewives can do a 
great deal in the national campaign for 
the use of enriched flour and bread by 
demanding and using these products, for 
merchants sell what the people want to 
buy, says Mrs. Dorothy Hanny, of the 
New Mexico Extension Service. 

“Enriched products have been designed 
to correct the nutritional dangers caused 
by America’s use of highly refined white 
flour, white bread and refined cereals. 
‘Hidden hungers’ that endanger diges- 
tion, working ability and morale, have 
resulted from using refined carbohydrates 
without the vitamins and minerals that 
go with them in their natural farm. 

“Millers and bakers, in co-operation 
with the government, are giving us a 
chance to correct this unintentional mis- 


By Carroll K. Michener 








take by making available enriched flour 
and bread which contain added amounts of 
vitamins and minerals. Milling methods 
are also being developed to save more 
of the original food value of the wheat 
grain, 

“At present, according to recommenda- 
tions of the National Research Council, 
the government has launched a campaign 
to have all white flour and bread en- 
riched by Sept. 1, 1942. All federal and 
state agencies, co-operating with the Na- 
tional Nutrition Program, are bending 
their efforts toward this end. Accom- 
plishment of this goal, however, requires 
the co-operation of millers, bakers, dis- 
tributors and consumers. The millers 
and bakers are already supplying en- 
riched products as fast as necessary sup- 
plies for these products are obtainable, 
but the distributors can’t do the job of 
getting these products to the public un- 
less the consumer demands them. Since 
improvement and maintenance of health 
are part of the war effort, all consumers 
are urged to use enriched products as 
a short cut to good health and sustained 
morale.” 

Dear Mr. Michener: Behold your Cin- 
cinnati correspondent being toasted by the 
other half. Frisk, the pooch, looks like 
she eats vitamized bread. In fact, we all 
look that way. I have been writing since 


I was 13—don’t try to guess how long 
ago that is. Was educated in the public 
schools, at the University of Cincinnati, 


and at St. Xavier College of Commerce, 
where I studied journalism under Laurie 
Blakely, editor of the old Commercial 
Tribune, and Felix Koch. 
Achievements? I bowled a 236 game 
once. Made the verse of the week column 
in the New York Herald Tribune, and 
have just sold two verses to the Satur- 








day Evening Post—making four I have 
disposed with them. In fact, I have had 
almost as much verse published as trade 
notes. I have sold about 16 stories and 
even some little editorials. I wish I 
could write all the time, but alas, I have 
other irons in the fire, such as home and 
meals, and I pride myself on doing a 
good job with them. At one time we 
had seven dogs, if that throws any light 
on triumphs and failures. 
the peak of achievement almost, so much 
do I love dogs. I play a fair to middling 
game of golf; we have a course at our 
back door. 

To me the most romantic thing in 
the world at present, is American busi- 
ness. The builders are the dreamers, 
really, and maybe they are the poets, too. 
I have never failed to marvel at the 
ease with which an American gambles 
his all in the business world and, win 
or lose, bobs up smiling. It’s all a game 
and he plays it well, especially in this 
crisis. 


To me it was 


Clara Hyde 
¥ Y¥ 
Editorial parenthesis: Here’s one of the 
Post poems: 
MOE’'S METHOD 
By Clara Hyde 
Moe says exercisin’ 
Ain’t much use. 
When he’s practicin’ 
Relaxin’, 
He jes sets loose. 


Thanks, Post—and thanks, Clara. 

Filched from a miller’s memo 
pad: “Changes are taking place and have 
taken place in consumer demand for flour 
in many localities, both as to ‘family and 
bakery trade. In many areas and for 
the country as a whole, there has been 
a decrease in family flour consumption. 
Many mills, however, finding their fam- 
ily flour volume diminishing, apparently 
have endeavored to secure bakery busi- 
ness sufficient to more than compensate 
their losses in family flour volume, and 
in many cases they have taken volume 
with relatively small bakers at prices 
which do not compensate for the sales 
effort and service extended, . . . The 
government is purchasing more and more 
flour to supply its armed forces and most 
millers are bidding for this business at 
very low prices. It must be remembered 
that most of the government business 
replaces volume which in normal times 
would be part of our domestic business 
and which would return us reasonable 
margins. Considering the increased costs 
of doing business and increased taxation, 
business with the government should 
bring in sufficient margin to cover its 
proportionate share of expense. . . . It 
seems obvious that sales recoveries are 
the key to profits this year. The in- 
dustry is heavily booked now and such 
sales as are made should be viewed with 
both eyes on the cash drawer.” 
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Do You Know that 


) 
<—— EXTRA Fancy —S 


offer IO Kinds and 


Granulations of 


FLOURS? 


¢) 
THERE’S ONE FOR 
YOUR NEEDS... 





| ‘COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 





“Hunter’s CRE 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








“OLD SQUIRE 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 








WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR Mills Ac FLOUR 
TROY, N. Y. 


| GENEVA, N. Y. 





SPRAGUE, WARNER SOLD 
TO BALTIMORE CONCERN 


Cuicaco, Itt.—Sprague, Warner & Co., 
an old Chicago wholesale gresety con- 
cern, has been purchased by C. D. Kenny 
Co., manufacturing wholesale grocery 
chain, Baltimore, Md. The Chicago com- 
pany will be operated as a separate or- 
ganization, and headquarters will be con- 
tinued here. 

The C. D. Kenny Co. bought the stock 
interests of Colonel A. A. Sprague, chair- 
man of the board, Harry Kunin, presi- 
dent, and Maxwell Kunin, vice president, 
and their families, who were said to 
have owned 92% of the stock. 

Sprague, Warner & Co. was founded 
in 1862. During the past five years, the 
company has been merged with two other 
concerns, first in 1938, with 
Kunin & Sons, Inc., and later with Du- 
rand-McNeil- Horner. 


Samuel 


The United States government is buy- 
ing outright Sprague, Warner & Co.’s 
mammoth warehouse, equivalent to four 
city blocks, built last year at 505 North 
Sacramento Boulevard. The government 
is scheduled to take over the property 
Oct. 1, but it is believed, will defer this 
for a few weeks to give the grocery con- 
cern time to find another location. 

Colonel Sprague and the two Kunins 
were asked to continue with the company. 
It is said that Harry Kunin, president of 
Sprague, Warner & Co., will continue as 
operating manager. 
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NEW DIRECTOR IS APPOINTED 

FOR NATIONAL SAFETY WORK 
Inu.—Ned H. Dearborn, of 
New York City, has been named execu- 
tive vice president and managing direc- 
tor of the National Safety Council. He 
succeeds W. H. Cameron, who is _ re- 
tiring after almost 30 years as man- 
aging director of the council. 

Since 1934, Mr. Dearborn has _ been 
dean of the division of general education 
of New York University, a post he now 
leaves. In his new position he will 
actively direct the greatly expanded war- 
time program now being conducted by 
the National Safety Council as a result 
of a proclamation by President Roose- 
velt. 

Necessary funds for this enlarged pro- 
gram—aimed at stopping accidents that 
are impeding production and delaying 
victory—now are being obtained from 
commerce and industry by the Council’s 
War Production Fund to Conserve Man- 
power. 

An initial appropriation of $250,000 
from this fund will be made available to 


CuHIcaco, 


the council for immediate development 
of this wartime safety program. An 
additional $1,000,000 already pledged will 
be allocated within the next few months. A 
goal of $5,000,000 has been set to meet 
the minimum needs of the expanded pro- 
gram. 
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“MIDWEST V GIRL” 

Omana, Nes.—Miss Theowne Petty, 
19, of Colorado Springs, Colo., has been 
selected as “Midwest V Girl” in a six- 
state contest sponsored by Omar, Inc., 
of Omaha, to find a “typical American 
girl with personality, vitality, health and 
beauty.” W. J. Coad, Omar president, 
crowned Miss Petty in ceremonies held 
recently in Omaha, and in addition to 
winning the title, she was given a $100 
war bond, a trophy and an all-expense 
trip to Hollywood. 
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ROBI INSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











Constant 
dripping 
will 


hardest 





For 
results 
advertise 
not 
just 
once 
but 
constantly 


wear 
away 
the 


stone 
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MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. pUcinG section or THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 

Chicago Columbus New York Nashville Cedar Rapids 
—— ee Kansas City Continental Export Galveston 

St. Louis Galveston St. Louis . Co., lis Portland 

Kansas City Enid Omaha Davenport a 
Omaha Columbus Vancouver, B. C. 
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O matter who makes it or 


where 


it comes from 


there is no better flour made than 
the flour manufactured at Cannon 


Falls, Minn., by the Cannon Val- 


ley Milling Co. 


Main Office 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis 


Leading Prents 
VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


Laboratory Controlled 
















WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather 


Blue Ribbon 


Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 


















ACME 
BAKERS a— PATENT 


Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 




















DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “‘A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 


NATIONAL MILLING CO. 


Empress 
High Gluten Patent 


Minneapolis, Minn. 




















Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. ““Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 


Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miiume Co., Inman, Kan. 





























The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 


A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 


USDA DEVELOPS PROCESS 
TO MAKE RARE CHEMICAL 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—A short and eco- 
nomical process for making butylene 
glycol, a relatively rare chemical with 
several important commercial uses, has 
been announced by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The new method, being developed at 
the department’s northern regional re- 
search laboratory at Peoria, IIl., involves 
the fermentation of plentiful farm crops, 
such as corn and wheat. 

The laboratory is now producing buty- 
lene glycol on a pilot plant or semi- 
commercial scale. It may be used in 
making anti-freeze for automobile radia- 
tors and in the production of commer- 
cial solvents. It has a number of indus- 
trial chemical applications for war in- 
dustries. 

The laboratory is also studying buty- 
lene glycol as a possible link in the pro- 
duction of butadiene for synthetic rub- 
ber. Three steps would be involved in 
the production of rubber from agricul- 
tural crops by this method—raw ma- 
terial to butylene glycol, butylene glycol 
to butadiene and butadiene to rubber. 
The final step—production of synthetic 
rubber from butadiene—is, of course, al- 
ready known. Considerable interest has 
been shown by industry in the fermenta- 
tion process for producing butylene gly- 
col. The major problem remaining is 
conversion of butylene glycol to buta- 
diene on a commercial scale. 
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SOYBEAN, LINSEED CAKE 
AND MEAL PRODUCTION UP 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Production of 
soybean cake and meal during the April- 
June quarter totaled 443,200 tons and 
brought the season’s total for the first 
three quarters to 1,389,500 tons compared 
with 1,222,800 tons for the corresponding 
months last season, the Department of 
Agriculture reports. Production of lin- 
seed cake and meal during the quarter 
ended June 30 totaled 223,200 tons, which 
brought the total for the nine months 
to a record of 694,900 tons, compared 
with 529,600 tons for the corresponding 
months last season. 
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E. G. KNERR NAMED HEAD 
OF CLEVELAND FLOUR CLUB 
CLEVELAND, Outo.—E. G. Knerr, Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., was elected presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Flour Club at the 
recent annual meeting of the group. 
Other officers elected were: S. W. New- 
man, Newman Flour Co., vice president; 
W. E. Pittsley, Montana Flour Mills Co., 
treasurer, and Curt Liebert, Commercial 
Milling Co., secretary. 
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NEW USES FOR STRAW 

Lonpon, Enoe.—Straw has risen con- 
siderably in the social scale. No longer 
is it only trodden underfoot or used as 
a bed or roof for man and beast, but 
it is being turned into animal feed and 
into paper while science and research 
are continually finding other uses for it. 
Its ase for feeding purposes is set forth 
in a pamphlet issued by the Ministry 
of Agriculture under the title “Straw 
Pulp—How to Make and Feed It,” and 
its suitability for paper making is prov- 
ing a great asset in these days of the 
shortage of wood pulp and the drastic 
reduction in importation of paper from 
overseas. 





























“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


5,000 Bbls Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation, 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MELLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exch 
Lamar, Colo. 





St. Louis, Mo. 








PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPACA, WIS. 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 
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SOUTHEASTERN FLOUR 
GROUPS PLAN MEETING 


Enrichment Problem Scheduled for Dis- 
cussion at Chattanooga Con- 
ference Aug. 28 


The Self-Rising Flour Institute, Inc., 
of which R. C. Blanton, of Cosby Hodges 
Milling Co., of Birmingham, Ala., is 
president and Allen R. Cornelius, of W. 
R. Cornelius & Son, Nashville, is secre- 
tary, and the Southeastern Millers Asso- 
ciation, of which Norman Christley, Co- 
lumbia (Tenn.) Mill & Elevator Co., is 
president and Ralph H. Missman, Evans- 
ville, Ind., is secretary, will sponsor a 
joint meeting of flour manufacturers and 
flour millers at the Read House Hotel, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Friday, Aug. 28. 
The meeting will open at 10:30 a.m. 

The Piedmont Millers Association, the 
Soft Wheat Millers Association and other 
milling organizations have been asked to 
participate in the meeting, the purpose 
of which is to consider the enriched flour 
program from a southeastern viewpoint. 
The meeting will be opened to anyone 
interested in the subject. 

Dr. W. H. Sebrell, deputy assistant 
director of the Nutrition Division Office 
of Defense Health and Welfare Services, 
Washington, D. C., will be the principal 
Dr. Sebrell is an outstanding 
authority and will discuss the enrich- 


speaker. 


ment of white flour from the standpoint 
of its value to the war effort and its con- 
tribution to the general welfare. 

Millers and self-rising flour manufac- 
turers are urged to attend this meeting. 
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WHAT'S COOKING? 
* * 


Roasted Bulbs of the Sarana Lily 
Provide Flour in the 
Aleutian Islands 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Did 
you know that the bulbs of the sarana 
lily when roasted in embers take the 
place of flour better than anything else 
produced in the Aleutian Islands? So 
say scientists of the Department of Ag- 
riculture who have inquired into the 
agricultural possibilties of the Attu 
Island where the Japs now have a foot- 
hold. 

Due to the short growing season and 
low temperature of Attu, and the preva- 
lent summer fogs, the region is not suit- 
able for agriculture. The most impor- 
tant food plant is a kind of lily which 
grows on most of the Aleutian chain of 
islands. It is called “sarana” and Sarana 
Bay takes its name from the plant. 

The bulbs of the lily are about the size 
After they are baked 
in an oven and pounded they make an 
acceptable substitute for flour, according 
to the Department of Agriculture inves- 
tigators. In this form they are mixed 
in native soups and other dishes, and, 
say the department’s inquirers, they are 


of garlic cloves. 


rather tasty and could be eaten every 
day without cloying the appetite. 
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War Shipping to Get 
Necessary Metal 
Food Utensils 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—The 
merchant fleet, controlled by the War 
Shipping Administration, is not to be 
without proper cereal food utensils made 
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of critical metals, in their culinary or 
kitchen departments, the War Produc- 
tion Board discloses in lifting the restric- 
tions of the manufacture of iron and 
A. Bread 
racks, pie plates, stamped bakery equip- 


steel food containers for the WS 


ment and biscuit boxes—for use on board 
ship or where climatic conditions make 
necessary—can be manufactured until 
Sept. 3 for the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration under an amendment to general 
conservation order M-126 just approved. 
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Kansas Groups 
Will Distribute 
Seed Wheat Posters 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—This month the 
Kansas Crop Improvement Association, 
A. L. Clapp, secretary, and the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement 
John H. Parker, director, are typing 
3,000 seed wheat posters for six of the 
railroads serving Kansas: Santa Fe, Mis- 
souri Pacific, Union Pacific, Rock Island, 
Burlington and Frisco. 


Association, Dr. 


Each poster gives the names of local 
farmers who have certified, blue ribbon 
or grade A seed wheat for sale. Only 
the recommended varieties are listed, ac- 
cording to their adaptation. In central 
and western Kansas, the recommended 
varieties of hard red winter wheat are 
Turkey, Tenmarq, Blackhull and Kanred. 
In eastern Kansas, Kawvale (semi-hard) 
and Clarkan (soft) are the approved va- 
rieties. 

Millers and grain dealers can do much 
to help reach the goal of getting this 
pure seed wheat planted if they will co- 
operate by distributing seed lists and 
helping farmers to locate and secure 
good seed wheat for planting the 1943 
crop. 

For copies of the certified seed wheat 
list, millers may write to A. L. Clapp, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan. For 
copies of the blue ribbon and grade A 
seed lists, address Dr. John H. Parker, 
Quivira Acres, Manhattan. 
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MISSOURI CANCELS 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Directors of the 
Missouri Grain & Feed Dealers Associa- 
tion have canceled that organization’s 
annual convention which was to have 
been held in conjunction with the con- 
vention of the Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Association at Excelsior 
Springs, Mo., Oct. 12-13. The directors 
of the Missouri association may meet on 
those dates to select officers for the fol- 
lowing year. 

It is probable that the convention of 
the national association also will be can- 
celed. 
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ENRICHED FLOUR ON PENN. R. R. 

Approximately 200,000 travelers who 
eat on the Pennsylvania Railroad diners 
each week now find this statement on the 
menu cards, “Bread—Made with En- 
riched Flour.” Wheat Flour Institute 
recently called attention of Pensylvania 
Railroad officials to the progress which 
the milling industry is making in the flour 
enrichment program. Immediate co-op- 
eration with the national nutrition pro- 
gram through the exclusive use of en- 
riched flour and bread by the railroad 
dining service resulted. 








Cif “There is 
= Substitute 


for Quality” 


Price vs. Quality 


FLour BuyinG “BARGAINS” 
are likely to prove disastrous. For 
more than 40 years you have bought 
our brands with perfect safety, 
knowing that they represented the 
highest and most DEPENDABLE 
QUALITY that scientific milling could 
produce. Do not experiment now. 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


DAILY CAPACITY FIVE THOUSAND BARRELS 











KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
* 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


ais flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 
. > 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 
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PROMOTION AND MARRIAGE 


Peter F. Black, son of Edgar B. Black, 
former president of the Corn Exchange 
of Buffalo, and treasurer of Superior 
Grain Corp., Buffalo, has been promoted 
to first lieutenant 174th infantry. Along 
with his promotion, announcement was 
made of his wedding on Aug. 17, to 
Miss Helen Brown, of Sequin, Wash. 
His regiment is stationed at a western 
post. Lieutenant Black is well known 
in trade circles in Buffalo. 


GUEST OF BAKERS 

Charles P. Oliver, New York, of the 
Office of Price Administration in Wash- 
ington, working with problems in the 
baking industry, enjoyed the Bakers 
Club golf dinner Aug. 11. Mr. Oliver 
left his Washington post because of ill 
health, but he reports he is much im- 
proved, although he has not decided 
about returning to the capital. 


NEW YORK CALLERS 

T. M. Power, sales department, Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., was 
introduced on the New York Produce 
Exchange by J. N. Claybrook, the mill’s 
New York manager, during a_ recent 
business trip. A. Mellon, of the Wheat- 
ena Corp., Rahway, N. J., was another 
*change visitor, the guest of J. A. Mac- 
Nair, of H. J. Greenbank & Co. 


WITH WESTERN CONNECTIONS 

E. S. Thompson, New York flour bro- 
ker, is on a business trip visiting his 
western mill connections. 


IN CAPITAL 

David Coleman, of David Coleman, 
Inc., New York, made a brief trip to 
Washington during the week. 


COAST GUARDSMAN 

Leslie C. Connelly, of the International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, has enlisted in 
the Coast Guard and is now at a train- 
ing base. 
IN CENTRAL STATES 

Robert H. Montgomery, of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, was in 
Indiana last week on a visit to central 
states trade connections. 


RECOVERING FROM ILLNESS 


John F. Russell, president, Garland 
Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind., who has 
been quite ill since July 1, is now con- 
siderably improved but is still confined 
to his home in Greensburg. 


PICTURE'S TRAVELS 

A Tinker-to-Evans-to-Chance play was 
uncovered last week in the New York 
flour trade which is also a reminder that 
even at a distance of 2,500 miles one’s 
past can sneak up. Fortunately in this 
case it was a completely respectable past. 
Three or four years ago when E. G. 
Broenniman, vice president of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co. was in Essex, England, 
he visited Ralph D. Blumenfeld, noted 
English publisher, and along with for- 
mer Ambassador Joseph E. Davies, the 
three had their picture taken. The snap- 
shot might have been captioned “Water- 
town Boys Make Good,” for all three 
of them were boyhood pals back in Wis- 
consin and their friendship has never 


been broken. A few days ago Mr. 
Broenniman received a letter from a 
former New York Produce Exchange 
man, F. E. Hasler, now chairman of the 
board of the Continental Bank & Trust 
Co. and president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York, 
enclosing a recent copy of the Essex 
Chronicle which published, with quite a 
feature story, the picture of the three 
friends. Mrs. Hasler hails from Essex, 
England; her husband reads her home 
town paper to which she still subscribes; 
he knew Mr. Broenniman for many years 
on the Exchange. Q.E.D.—beware the 
wandering photographer and make sure 
your picture pal is either a publisher 
or an ambassador, as it may return to 
haunt you in later life. 


EASTERN TRADE TRIP 

Dwight K. Yerxa, vice president and 
general sales manager Commander Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, has been visiting 
the mill’s New York connections, and 
was the guest of Grant Van Sant, vice 
president of Chinski Trading Corp., at 
the Bakers Club golf dinner Aug. 11 at 
the Scarsdale Country Club. Mr. Yerxa 
also spent some time in New England. 


NASHVILLE VISITORS 

Trade visitors to Nashville included 
A. G. Ehernberger, Valier & Spies Mill- 
ing Co., St. Louis; Bert D. Ingels, Wal- 
lace & Tiernan Co., Newark, and R. H. 
Drake, Evansville, who represents the 
Dunlop Milling Co., Clarksville, ‘Tenn. 


DIRECTORS’ MEETING 

George P. Urban, president of the 
George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, at- 
tended a meeting of the Niagara Falls 
Power Co., of which he is a director, in 
New York City, last week. 
IN CITY MARKET 

G. Ta manager, Potter 
(Neb.) Milling Corp., was a Chicago 
visitor recently. . 


Jacobson, 


OLD HOME TOWN 


Walter Johnson, Johnson-Herbert Co., 
Chicago flour brokers, paid a visit to his 
old home town of Urbana, Ind., recently. 


FEDERATION BUSINESS 

Herman Steen, vice president, Millers 
National Federation, made a trip to 
Evansville and St. Louis last week on 
federation business. 


IN CHICAGO 

Charles R. Hoyt, Tennant & Hoyt, 
Lake City, Minn., visited buyers in Chi- 
ago last week. 


FISH BITING 

L. E. Zimmerman, manager of the 
Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., 
sends glowing accounts of his fishing 
success in Minnesota, where he is spend- 
ing a vacation with his family. 
HUNGRY TROUT 

The demand for bait among the trout 
of the Rockies is strong, supplies limited 
and the market bullish, according to 
David S. Jackman, vice president and 
general manager of the Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita, who with his son, David, 
Jr., spent a few days in Colorado cast- 
ing for trout and hauling them in last 








week. David, Jr., a lieutenant in the in- 
fantry, had a few days leave and they 
spent it trying to satisfy the trout, who, 
because of a slow-down in tourist trade, 
have been deprived of their usual flies. 
Mr. Jackman said that travel on the 
highways is much reduced and that speed 
of drivers is lower. While there was a 
fair run of tourists, it was far below 
that of other years. 


JOINS AIR FORCE 


Gus E. Cranz, part owner of Terminal 
Grain Co., Fort Worth, of which he is 
vice president, has been commissioned a 
first lieutenant in the U. S. Air Force, 
and has reported for duty at Miami 
Beach, Fla. 


SOUTHEASTERN TRIP 


Fred E. Goodrich, director of sales 
for the Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, 
Okla., has returned from a 10-day trip 
through the southeastern seaboard states. 


WITH TEXAS TRADE 

Charles G. Reynolds, in charge of sales 
for the Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, has returned from a visit with the 
east Texas trade. 


DAUGHTER ENGAGED 
Announcement was made Aug. 15, by 
Major and Mrs. Charles M. Kennedy, 
Buffalo, of the engagement of their 
daughter, Helen, to Lieutenant Stanley 
Alden Tirrell, of Oak Park, Ill., a mem- 
ber of the army air force. Miss Kennedy 
is a graduate of Vassar College. Her 
father before entering the army was 
prominent in the grain trade of Buffalo. 


EMPLOYEES ENTERTAINED 
Officials of the Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., 
Yukon, Okla., were hosts to 50 employees 
at a barbecue picnic held at Joseph 
Dobry’s place, Shangri-La, north of 
Yukon. Features of the entertainment 





@ AT NAVY SCHOOL @ 

















Albert P. Loska comes from a family 
of millers, but his interests have for a 
long time been centered on ships and 
water. When he reached the age re- 
quirement this year it didn’t take him 
long to “graduate” from the “Sea Scouts” 
into the U. S. Navy. He took his “boot” 
training at San Diego and is now attached 
to the machinist mates’ school of the 
Navy Air Corps. His father, Stephen 
Loska, is superintendent for the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago. 
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included bow and arrow, bingo, swimming 
and rowing contests with cash awards 
given the victors. 


BUYERS VISIT 

Buyers are marking time pending the 
rush of spring wheat, hoping for a break, 
reported Fred N. Burrall, general sales 
supervisor for the William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, home from a 
trip through the central states. 


COLORADO FORTNIGHT 


Lester Ritterhouse, head of the grain 
department for the Arnold Milling Co., 
Sterling, Kansas, and his family returned 
from a fortnight spent in the mountains 
of Colorado. 


SON IS MARRIED 


Lieutenant Robert Spencer Bailey, U. 
S.A. Signal Corps, Fort Monmouth, N. J., 
son of John Henry Bailey, manager of 
the National Milling Branch of National 
Biscuit Co., Toledo, Ohio, was married 
recently to Miss Lucy Warwick Arm- 
strong, of Bayside, L. I. 


NEW OFFICES 

William H. Schneider, Kansas City 
flour broker, has opened new office quar- 
ters at 655 Dwight Building, adjoining 
the Kansas City Board of Trade. 


PRESIDENT HONORED ; 

L. Blumenschein, recently elected pres- 
ident of Hecker Products Co., New 
York, was the principal guest of honor 
at a “get acquainted” party attended 
by Chicago employees of the Standard 
Milling Co. and Best Foods, Inc., Aug. 
14. There were more than 118 present 
at the affair, which began with dinner in 
the Michigan Room of the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel. Many officials of both 
companies, which are part of the Hecker 
organization, were present. 

FEWER STOPS 

The automobile beats the train for 
travel, when a lot of stops must be made 
en route, Roy V. McVey has learned. 
Mr. McVey, who is sales manager for 
the Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great 
Bend, Kansas, was in Chicago last week 
on his way east. Conserving tires, he was 
making the trip by rail. 

IN CHICAGO 

P. L. O. Smith, of the New York office 
of the Standard Milling Co. was in 
Chicago last week. 
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JULY SOYBEAN INSPECTIONS 
WELL ABOVE FIGURE IN ’41 


Wasuincton, D. C.—July inspections 
of soybeans were nearly twice those of 
a year earlier and totaled 2,201 cars, the 
Department of Agriculture reports. July 
inspections brought the total since Oct. 
1, 1941, to 43,901 cars, including cargo 
and truck lots. 

The quality of the soybeans inspected 
in July averaged about the same as those 
inspected in June, although a slightly 
larger percentage graded No. 2 or better 
and 1% more fell into No. 4 and sam- 
ple grades. Eighty per cent graded No. 
3 or better, compared with 90% in those 
grades in July, 1941. 

All but 89 cars classed as yellow during 
July, but since Oct. 1, 1941, over 1,000 
cars have classed as other than yellow. 

The inspections of soybeans in July 
included the equivalent of 22 cars in- 
spected as cargo lots, and truck receipts 
equivalent to about 31 cars. 
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SAFETY REPORT SHOWS 
MORE INJURIES IN 1941 


Compilation for Food Industries Reveals 
Severity and Frequency Increases— 
Cereal Plant Record Best 


Frequency of injuries, and their sever- 
ity, are the two principal factors em- 
ployed by the National Safety Council, 
Inc., in charting accident rates and the 
trend of safety work. Recently released 
data on 1941 records for the food indus- 
try show 1.30 days of disability for each 
1,000 hours worked, compared with 1.53 
for American industry as a whole. The 
frequency rate, based upon the number 
of reportable injuries per 1,000,000 hours 
worked, was 16.16. The average for all 
industry was slightly lower—15.39. 

Due to the war, comparisons are made 
on a percentage basis. Information about 
the actual man-hours worked and plant 
identifications might be used in calculat- 
ing production. The frequency of acci- 
dents in the food industry was 15% high- 
er than in 1940, while severity jumped 
14%. This was largely traceable to an 
increase of fatalities in the dairy indus- 
try. 

In frequency rate comparisons within 
specific branches of the food industries, 
plants engaged in cereal manufacturing 
made the best showing with a figure of 
6.16. Bakeries had 11.91, mills 16.61 and 
grain elevators 20.56. The severity rate 
for cereal plants was 1.31, compared with 
.63 for bakeries, 1.91 for mills and 6.35 
for grain elevators. 

Machinery was a factor in one third 
of food industry accidents. Involved 
were rolls, mixing machines, fans, con- 
veyors and Em- 
ployees were injured principally by be- 
ing caught between moving parts of ma- 
chinery, usually when they were making 
adjustments, cleaning and performing 
out of the ordinary duties. 


similar equipment. 


An unsafe act was involved in four 
fifths of the accidents. Dropping heavy 
loads caused many foot injuries. Often 
too heavy loads were lifted because in- 
adequate provision had been made for 
mechanical handling or extra help. 

Outstanding among unsafe practices 
was that of repairing, oiling or adjusting 
machinery in motion. Starting equip- 
ment without authority and the lack of 
safety facilities to prevent its being 
started while repairs were being made 
accounted for many of the accidents. 
An. unsafe condition, working method or 
process was an important factor in 80% 
of the injuries. Inadequate guards for 
moving equipment, and defective equip- 
ment, also contributed. 

Among personal factors causing acci- 
dents were disobedience of instructions 
about safety conditions, or lack of 
knowledge about these conditions. In- 
experience in performing a task-was im- 
portant in 25% of the injuries. 
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W. D. CUNNINGHAM MOVED 
TO FIRM’S CHICAGO OFFICE 


Inn.—W. D. Cunningham, 
manager of the St. Louis office of the 
Cereal Byproducts Co., has been ap- 
pointed sales manager for the Chicago 
territory of the company. 

Mr. Cunningham has been associated 
with the company for 17 years, having 
Spent his earlier years in the Chicago 





CHICAGO, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


office. He will be actively trading at 
all times on concentrates, millfeeds and 
most of the other commodities not han- 
dled by some other department, the 
company’s announcement said. 

P. C. Naylor, who has been assisting 
Mr. Cunningham during the past seven 
years, has been appointed manager of 
the St. Louis office. She will assume her 
duties immediately. 
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INCREASE SOUGHT IN 
CCC HANDLING. RATES 


—~<>~ 


One Half Cent Boost in Fee for Moving 
Grain From Steel Bins Through 
Elevators Recommended 





Cuicaco, Inu.—The country elevator 
committee of the Grain and Feed Deal- 
ers National Association, headed by S. 
W. Wilder, presented to officials of the 
CCC and AAA here recently the trade’s 
demand for additional allowance in rates 
for moving government grain from steel 
bins to and through country elevators. 

There was a wide discussion and some 
opposition to an increase, but the gov- 
ernment officials agreed that government 
and trade men should form a committee 
and seek some recommendation. This 
committee met and recommended an in- 
crease of one half cent in the rate now 
being allowed by AAA-CCC. 

The CCC officials at the meeting did 
not commit themselves, but took the 
recommendation under advisement, ac- 
cording to the report of the association’s 
committee. 

Representing the association were 
Chairman Wilder, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
H. I. McMillan, Minneapolis, Minn; P. 
E. Goodrich, Winchester, Ind; E. B. 
Evans, Decatur, Ill; W. R. Scott for 
J. B. Mitchell, Kansas City, Mo., and 
C. W. Thierold for Grover Simpson, 
Salina, Kansas. 
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FEAR OF WHEAT PILE-UP 
FADES AS WOODEN BINS, 
CONTROLS AVERT FLOOD 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Expedited deliv- 
ery of wooden bins to wheat belt states, 
coupled with efficient installation of the 
current control system, is seen by gov- 
ernment and railroads as forestalling 
what might have been a major disaster 
in handling the huge supplies of 1942 
wheat. 

The Association of American Rail- 
roads, which administers under Inter- 
state Commerce Commission authority the 
mandatory permit system on wheat move- 
ments to six major markets, and has 
control by embargo as to subsidiary 
terminals, said the wheat movement had 
declined so substantially that earlier 
fears of congestion apparently will not 
be realized. 

Rains have held back to some extent 
the spring wheat crop, but in the main 
the combination of new storage space and 
the embargo procedure has done a good 
job, officials here held. 

Through Aug. 5, the Commodity Credit 
Corp. had delivered and sold to wheat 
farmers 16,820 wooden bins with storage 
capacity of 28,245,090 bus. This is more 
than a quarter of the capacity the agency 
has contracted for with builders over 
the country. 

It is also mote than 4,000,000 bus of 
space made available in the active har- 
vest states in the last two weeks. 
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Bakers Cutting Down on Bread 
Varieties to Ease *“‘Squeeze” 


A gradual decline in the number of va- 
rieties of bread produced by wholesale 
bakers is beginning to take place as a 
result of wartime conditions. Some bak- 
ers already have begun the reduction and 
others are making plans to do so. 

Variety breads were developed in sub- 
stantial numbers during the past decade 
or more, largely to boost sales by ap- 
pealing to the widest reasonable range 
of consumer taste. As a means of pro- 
moting increased consumption of bread, 
the movement toward greater variety has 
had considerable impetus behind it, and 
in recent years there has been an addi- 
tional push from the development of a 
number of patented merchandising plans 
for special loaves. 

But the war has brought a general 
mood of “streamlining” wholesale bakery 
operations. This reversal of the trend 
toward variety is dictated largely by 
three factors: 

1.—A desire to lower production costs. 
With bread prices on a ceiling, rising 
costs of many unpegged raw materials, 
labor and general expenses have put the 
“squeeze” on the baking industry. The 
fewer the varieties, given commensurate 
total volume, the more economical bread 
production can be made. Production per 
man per hour falls off rapidly with in- 
creased variety of products. 

2.—Sales expenses and effectiveness 
sometimes are lowered by too many va- 
rieties. Bakers can get better display 
on grocers’ racks for their main brands. 
Stales can be controlled more effectively. 


Consolidation and streamlining of deliv- 
ery routes is facilitated by fewer va- 
rieties. 

3.—A third factor is uneasiness over 
what the future may bring in the way 
of new regulations and restrictions. Some 
bakers feel that consolidation of all deliv- 
ery services may sometime be required, 
and that it could be met more easily with 
fewer varieties. Equipment is difficult, 
and sometimes impossible, to secure, so 
the industry is inclined to conserve its 
mechanical resources more carefully. 
Then there is the problem of manpower. 
The draft is taking more skilled workmen 
each month, and the labor supply situa- 
tion may be acute in the future. The 
more production can be standardized, the 
easier it is to get along with fewer skilled 
personnel in key spots. The job of train- 
ing likewise is made easier. 

All of these factors and some other 
less vital ones are contributing to the 
viewpoint that the smart baker is the 
one who reduces his variety of products. 

The tendency is not to lop off a lot of 
varieties at once, but to reduce a little 
at a time and aim to shift customers to 
the larger selling products. 
cumstances 


Present cir- 
are favorable for such a 
move, since bread sales are generally 
good and there is an opportunity to make 
the shift without loss of substantial vol- 
ume. 

Any consumer who deals with a grocery 
store today has by this time got used 
to the idea that many things available 
in peace times are not obtainable now, so 





of your milling mixes. 








WANTED! 


ure WheatGerm 


F your mill is equipped to produce pure, 

granular wheat germ, we can offer you a 
steady weekly outlet for your full production 
from suitable milling mixes—at 6c per lb. 


Germ purity must be high-standard and guar- 
anteed. Can ship to us twice a week. 


Please submit samples immediately from each 


Address: David Lorenz 
SPARK-O-LIFE COMPANY 


Greater Kansas City Food Terminal 
Kansas City, Kansas 
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OCCIDEN 
PRODUCE 
SUNBURS 
POWERFUL 
Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
Headquarters, Minneapolis, Minn. 












ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 



















“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce - MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ''AMBERMILCO” 


















Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 93rd year 


















PAG E’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


Topeka, Kansas , 


















GENUINE 
XGLUTEN FLOUR, 


Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 

Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 















PRIDE OF WISCONSIN 
RYE FLOUR 


A Pure White Patent that helps the baker 
make a better loaf. 
WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 
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there is not likely to be much kickback 
from consumers. 

Any such movement, of course, has the 
blessing of the OPA, which sinngled out 
variety of breads as one of the “frills” 
that the baking industry could do with- 
out, when wartime prospects were dis- 
cussed at the ABA meeting last October. 
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IMPROVEMENT GROUPS 
WILL CONTINUE WHEAT 
QUALITY COMPETITION 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—As a result of the 
abandonment, for the current year be- 
cause of war conditions, of the Interna- 
tional Livestock Exposition at Chicago, 
the International Hay and Grain Show, 
for the past four years carried on in 
connection with the livestock show, also 
has been discontinued. 

In order to keep the wheat quality con- 
tests alive through the war period, the 
wheat improvement associations of the 
states of Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma 
and Texas have effected an arrangement 
under which the contests will this year 
be carried on in connection with the 
American Royal Livestock Show, to be 
held Oct. 28-30 at Kansas City. While 
the American Royal this year will be 
conducted on a limited basis, the essen- 
tial features will be maintained, and to 
these will be added the wheat contests, 
under sponsorship of the improvement 
associations named and of the joint pat- 
ronage of the American Royal, the Kan- 
sas City chamber of commerce and the 
The official 
designation of the show is the American 
Royal Wheat Quality Contest. 

It is contemplated that the contest 


Kansas City board of trade. 


will be limited to hard red winter wheat 
and that participation in the contest will 
be by the states named and Colorado 
and New Mexico. 

Glenn H. LeDioyt, secretary of the 
Nebraska Grain Improvement Associa- 
tion, is in charge of this year’s show and 
he and John H. Parker, director of the 
Kansas association, are co-operating in 
making the arrangements. 
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MUTUAL MILLERS’ GROUP 
PLANS MEETING AUG. 27 


Hamesuro, N, Y.—The Mutual Millers 
and Feed Dealers Association has sched- 
uled a meeting for Aug. 27 at Hotel 
Jamestown, Jamestown, N. Y. Lewis 
Abbott, of the Richardson Milling Co., 
secretary of the association, has an- 
nounced that an important program is 
being planned. There is no gasoline 
rationing in Jamestown, he says. 

Golf will occupy members on the after- 
noon of Aug. 26 and a double-header 
ball game is scheduled for that evening, 
courtesy of Ames Burns Co. and Wilber 
Feed Co. 
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DEMONSTRATIONS IN LOUISIANA 

Cuicaco, Int.—Uses of enriched white 
flour, which will soon be the only kind 
available in Louisiana for home baking, 
were shown by Miss See Rice, southern 
representative of the Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute, in three demonstrations in the state 
recently. Many of the women in her 
audiences had made special studies of 
enrichment through their home demon- 
stration clubs. Others were students of 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
who plan to be home demonstration 
agents. 





EXTRA HOUR 


: OF DOUGH STABILITY 


- WisDOM 


BQIA-GCLUTEN 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


“CERES” — “No. Al” 


Highest Quality @ Highest Quality 
ard Hard 

Spring Wheat 
Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 


Spring Wheat 
Flour 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain. Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Me. 








HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


Mb. 
@/NIAGARA’ 
DusT COLLECTORS A 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHer,Mgr. BELGRADE,MONT. 








Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLSCO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 

Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 





Only 11 Miles from New York City 








The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 
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WSA ANNOUNCES RATE CUT 
ON WAR RISK INSURANCE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The War Ship- 
ping Administration has announced that 
at the request of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration it has reduced war risk in- 
surance rates covering cargoes imported 
to the United States and cargoes ex- 
ported from the United States to its 
territories and possessions. With respect 
to imports the rates named will not apply 
to goods imported, in bond or otherwise, 
for re-export to points outside the United 
States. 

The rates named represent levels pre- 
vailing as of Jan. 1, 1942, excepting 
where current rates named by the War 
Shipping Administration are lower than 
the rates of that date, in which case the 
current rate remains in effect. The new 
rates represent substantial reductions in 
many trades, particularly those involving 
United States Atlantic, Gulf of Mexico 
and West Indies waters. 

Officials of the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration stated that the rate schedule 
named was merely a temporary one pend- 
ing a full study of the situation with 
respect to various import commodities 
by the Office of Price Administration, and 
that following such study, rates would be 
subject to such upward or downward 
revision as might appear necessary in or- 
der to implement the price control regula- 
tions of the OPA. 

The rate schedule named became effec- 
tive with respect to goods shipped under 
ocean bills of lading dated on or after 
Aug. 1, 1942. 
insured by the War Shipping Adminis- 


Where goods previously 


tration were actually shipped on or after 
said date, a return of premium will be 
made upon presentation of shipping docu- 
ments or other satisfactory evidence of 
date of shipment, together with applica- 
tion for return premium in form pre 
scribed by the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration. 
vy ¥ 
Additional Coverage Available 

The War Shipping Administration has 
announced the issuance of Supplement 
No. 2 of its General Order No. 6 setting 
forth certain additional coverages avail- 
able under the open policies of cargo 
war risk insurance announced by the 
WSA effective Aug. 1. These additional 
coverages include: 

1. Coverage on goods exported to the 
territories and possessions of the United 
States. 

2. Coverage on goods shipped between 
ports and places in the United States. 

3. Coverage on goods sold by the as- 
sured prior or during shipment. 

4. Coverage on goods imported by an 
agent for account of third parties. 
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ADVANCE BAKING CO. SOLD 
TO SCHULZE IN KANSAS CITY 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Advance Baking 
Co., grocers’ co-operative bakery which 
has been in operation at Kansas City for 
about eight years, sold its brands and 
trade to Schulze Baking Co., Kansas 
City, Aug. 15. 

For the last year, Harry Newton has 
been the manager of the company, re- 





placing H. C. Balsiger, who now is asso- 
ciated with the Schulze company. 

No announcement has been made re- 
garding disposal of the plant and equip- 
ment. 
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MISSOURI FEED SALES 
' HIGHER DURING 1941 


—~<>- 
Total Amount Set at 755,052 Tons 
Compared With 564,573 Tons 
Sold During 1940 


Jerrerson Ciry, Mo.—Feed sales dur- 
ing 1941 totaled 755,052 tons in Missouri, 
according to a recent bulletin of the state 
department of agriculture. This com- 
pares with 564,573 tons sold during 1940 
and 583,946 tons sold during 1939. 

The 1941 total was higher than any 
year since 1931 except 1936, when 799,687 
tons were sold. 

Feeds registered during 1941 totaled 
4,709 compared with 4,995 the year pre- 
vious. Number of Missouri companies 
registering feeds during the year totaled 
419, while out-of-state firms registering 
amounted to 118. 

The department analyzed 2,880 sam- 
ples during the year, with 1,067 feeds 
failing to meet registration in any way. 
Ten inspectors were employed. 

Low protein feeds accounted for 43.6% 
of the total sales during 1941, with 
$30,256 tons being sold. Mixed feeds 
accounted for 43.56% of the total, 330,- 
010 tons of this class being sold. Me- 
dium and high protein feeds accounted 
for 12.7% of the total sales, with 96,261 
tons sold. 

Of the low protein feeds, 269,564 tons 
of wheat millfeeds were sold, amounting 
to 35.6% of the total feed sales. Corn 
products accounted for 5.132% of the 
total, with 38,881 tons being sold. Al- 
falfa products were sold to the amount 
of 14,704 tons, or 1.94% of the total. 

Poultry feeds led the mixed feeds with 
213,298 tons being sold, amounting to 
28.15% of the total sales. Dairy feeds 
were sold to the amount of 63,534 tons, 
or 8.38% of the total. Pig and hog feeds 
accounted for 4.51% of the total, with 
34,146 tons being sold. 

Of the medium and high protein feeds, 
cottonseed meals sold to the amount of 
35,095 tons, or 4.632% of the total sales. 
Tankage and meat scraps accounted for 
3.086% of the total, with 23,381 tons be- 
ing sold. Soybean oil meal sales amount- 
ed to 23,231 tons, or 3.066% of the total. 
Linseed meals sold to the amount of 
7,607 tons, or 1.004% of the total sales. 
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MORATORIUM DECLARED ON 
PHILIPPINE OBLIGATIONS 


The Treasury Department has an- 
nounced a moratorium on obligations of 
Philippine companies held in the United 
States. This moratorium does not apply 
to the obligations of the Philippine gov- 
ernment. 





Pursuant to General Ruling No. 10-A 
issued Aug. 12 under presidential freez- 
ing orders, no Philippine company may 
make any payment in this country on its 
obligations and no person may enforce 
in the United States any claim or obli- 
gation against a Philippine company. 
Such payments can be made and such 
claims can be enforced only if a Foreign 
Funds Control license is first obtained. 

Treasury officials stated that the ac- 
tion was intended to make it clear that 
the assets in the United States of Philip- 
pine companies were fully frozen so that 
the interests of all the parties involved 
could be fully and properly protected. 

It was pointed out by treasury repre- 





sentatives that Philippine companies 
would not be permitted to use the ruling 
to avoid paying their obligations in any 
case where funds were available and such 
payments could be made on an equitable 
basis. In such cases the treasury will 
license payments upon appropriate appli- 
cation by interested parties. 

Moreover, the treasury expects Philip- 
pine companies to furnish their creditors 
upon demand with information concern- 
ing their present ability to pay their 
obligations. Any failure to furnish such 
information will be dealt with appro- 
priately by the treasury. 
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STROWD ASKS ROOSEVELT 
TO MAKE ENRICHMENT 
COMPULSORY BY EDICT 


Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary of the 
National Soft Wheat Millers Associa- 
tion, has asked President Roosevelt 
to consider the advisability of com- 
pulsory enrichment of all flour’ by 
presidential directive. In a letter ad- 
dressed to the chief executive, it is point- 
ed out that the soft wheat association 
has formally endorsed compulsory en- 
richment by legislation and it is be- 
lieved, Dr. Strowd said, that within a 
year many if not most all states, espe- 
cially in the soft wheat territory, will 
have enacted laws similar to those al- 
ready adopted in Louisiana and South 
Carolina. But, universal enrichment of 
flour would constitute a distinct contri- 
bution to public health, he declared, and 
it could be readily accomplished through 
a presidential order. 





It can be assumed that mills repre- 
senting a majority of the nation’s flour 
output support universal enrichment, Dr. 
Strowd declared. He added that of the 
mills not signing the pledge of the Mill- 
ers National Federation more favored 
than opposed the executive order method 
of accomplishing the complete change- 
over. 

In addition, Dr. Strowd points out in 
his letter to President Roosevelt, the 
nutritional aspects of the case warrant 
such a proclamation, in behalf of the 
public interest and the all-out war effort. 
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ANNUAL CRAB FEAST 

The Bakers Club of Baltimore has in- 
vited the bakers’ clubs of New York and 
Philadelphia to participate in the annual 
crab feast to be held at the Rolling 
Country Club, Baltimore, Aug. 20. These 
clubs are to compete at golf for the Bak- 
ers Club of Baltimore trophy. In addi- 
tion the famous annual crab feast will 
be held all day with crabs served in 
every known form. 
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A.0.M. DISTRICT TO DISCUSS 
SALVAGE AND MILL TOPICS 


Kansas Criry, Mo.—Valuable salvage 





from idle and operating flour mills will 
be discussed by R. R. Andrews, regional 
chief of the Industrial Salvage Section, 
War Production Board, before a meeting 
of District 2, Association of Operative 
Millers, at the Hotel President, Kansas 
City, Aug. 29. Also on the program 
are Miss Alma Swenson, of the Wheat 
Flour Institute, who will talk about na- 
tional nutrition, and R. O. Pence and 
Warren Keller, of Kansas State College. 
Their subject will be a report on wheat 
conditioning experiments. 
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LaGrange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 








Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





iss NS on neces cupeeeas ated Wi $4,904, 187 
ek A a 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
” John Street - - New York 
Policies of this Company are , Eashenge - Chica: 
held by all leading millers Hurt B Atlanta, _ 
Royal Day Building © - + Montreal 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
































WHEAT 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











For SERVICE and DISPATCH route your 
FLOUR and FEED SHIPMENTS via the 


Cuicaco & ILLINoIs MipLanp Rartway Co. 


E. IRBER, Agent, 
316 Corn Exchange 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


V. H. WILLIAMS, Traffic Manager, 
709 Public Service Building, 
Springfield, Il. 














B. A: ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


bd WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 














Jones-HETTeELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas City, Missouri 











h Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 


“Diamond D” <n Watited under Labooster nord 


trol from Montana Spring 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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rate points to New York, has gone to 4%@ Flour middlingst ......-- "1G 3678 380003400 387609435 300009625 :...@38.60 Cxport fleld, South American business lim- New © 
Sc over Chicago September wheat future, Red dog ................ 5 @37.00 34.50@35.50 ....@..-. . @ 37.00 "1@39.00 ‘ted to what parcels can be worked to use New Y 
leaving miller no carrying charge or satis- what little available shipping space de- Omaha 
factory hedge on purchase of wheat. It Daitimere Philadelphia Boston - Cincinnati ‘Nashville velops. Peoria 
; << . : < 4 ROO DOOR. 0 cc essesevcs @ 39.00 $39.50@40.00 $40.75@41.75 $....@. $36. warns 50 ions , 5: ‘ie me . 10 
might seem that only safe course would Spring bran $38.50@ a4 Quotations, Aug. 15: family patent $6.1 Philade 
be hand-to-mouth operation, buying wheat Hard winter bran ....... .. 2:@.... 39.75@40.00  ....@.... -@... cove @6.25, bluestem $6.50@6.65, straight soft St. Lox 
only as he sells flour, and selling flour only Soft winter bran ........ 38.75@39.25 ....@.... 12+e@.... 35. 25@ 35.50 ee css white $5.75@5.90, pastry $5.85@6, Dakota Sioux ¢ 
. i A Standard middlings* .... 38.50@39.00 39.50@40.00 40.50@41.00 @ 35.75 -@. $6.65@6.80, Montana $6.30@6. 8 
to go right out for immediate grinding > = - y: » $6.30@6.45. t. Jos 
hetote feed coes lower or other costa Sieur middlingst .....-.. 39.504 40.50 41.50 @ 42.00 41.50@ 42.00 36. via 36. 50 38. 00@ 39.00 Westlands Prices fries, expeckatty en d0- Wichit; 
change. Mills not pressing sales unduly, Red dog ................ 40.50@41.50 41.50@42.00 ....@42.00 .. 4 mastic. grades. Demand tacrensed stightly. Canals 
prices firmly held. Nearly everybody now , Spring ys Shorts “ Middiings More government flour orders rumored pend- kes 
buying hand to mouth, wondering what is oronto ......++s $....@29. $....@30.00 eet ky: 00 (hi Dat pelncrs ahaewiimel thasiens in 
going to happen. qWinnipeg ........ «++ +@28.00 +++ @29.00 _ ee number of cantonments on coast provid: To 


Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 27c rate *Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. tTuesday prices. larger outlet for domestic mills. -Increase 
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in sales to Southeast also reported by in- 
terior mills, with prices right in line. Little 
export business going on in spite of re- 
sumption of subsidy. Subsidy of $1.25 bbl 
to South America will keep business com- 
ing this way, but buyers there purchased 
heavily during June, and it will be some 
time before any volume reached. 

Quotations, Aug. 15: soft wheat straights, 
98's, f.o.b. Kansas common $5.80; bluestem 
bakers, unbleached $6.25@6.35; Big Bend 
bluestem $6.05@6.15, Big Bend bakers $6@ 
6.20, cake $8.15@8.25, pastry $5.50@5.80, pie 
$5.50@5.70, fancy hard wheat clears $5.65 
@5.75; whole wheat, 100% $5.85@5.95, gra- 
ham $5.30@5.40, cracked wheat $5.50@5.60. 

San Francisco: Prices firmer, but demand 
and interest continue dull. Deliveries slow 
due curtailed production among smaller bak- 
eries. Quotations Aug. 15: eastern family 
patents $8.60@8.80, California family pat- 
ents $8.40@8.60, Oregon-Washington blue- 
stem blends $5.75@6, northern hard wheat 
patents $5.80@6, pastry $5.40@5.60, Dakota 
standard patents $6.30@6.50, Idaho hard 
wheat patents $5.70@5.90, Montana spring 
wheat patents $6.20@6.40, Montana stand- 
ard patents $6@6.20, California bluestem 
patents $5.60@5.80, California pastry $5.30 
@5.50. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Sales of spring wheat 
flour fair in domestic market, although con- 
tracting, which was active at this time 
last year, is not evident. Mills not press- 
ing for new orders until matter of prices 
has been cleared up. No announcement 
has yet been made as to what steps will 
be taken to adjust this situation, although 
conferences have been held between rep- 
resentatives of industry and authorities con- 
cerned. In meantime, flour business more 
or less suspended. Lists unchanged. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 15: top patents $5.25 bbl, 
seconds $4.50, bakers $4.30, in 98's, jute, 
net cash, car lots, Toronto-Montreal freights. 

Export trade in spring wheat flour good. 
Mills got further orders from British Min- 
istry of Food in early part of week and 
have sufficient business now on books to 
keep them running steadily for several 
months ahead. West Indies ready to buy 
flour any time shipping space is available. 


Newfoundland also buying steadily. Asking 
prices unchanged. Quotations, Aug. 15: 
vitaminized flour for U. K., August-Sep- 


tember shipment, 31s 3d, October-November 
31s 6d per 280 Ibs, jute, f.o.b. Canadian 
ports. 

Demand for Ontario winter wheat flour 
good and mills throughout Ontario all busy. 
This wheat so scarce during closing months 
of old crop year that buyers had no stocks 
on hand at beginning of new season. With 
a good crop now available and prices de- 
clining to more favorable levels there is 
considerable activity in domestic trade. Also 
good demand from West Indies, but sales 
there have to be made subject to getting 
shipping space. Prices 15c bbl higher than 
week ago. Quotations, Aug. 15: new crop 
pure winters $4.40 bbl, in second-hand jutes, 
Toronto-Montreal freights; for export $4.10 
bbl, bulk, seaboard, 

Winnipeg: Domestic demand for flour 
slow and Canadian mills still on side lines 
in wheat futures market pending announce- 
ment of domestic price for wheat during 
1942-43. Fair amounts of Nos. 2 and 3 
northern supplemented by odd lots of No. 
4 northern have been taken in cash wheat 


market. Export business revived last week 
with sales to United Kingdom placed at 
1,250,000 bus, in terms of wheat. This 
business done basis exchange of futures 


and did not reflect in Winnipeg wheat pit. 
Mills operating part time. Supplies on hand 
ample for present requirements. Quota- 
tions, Aug. 15: top patent springs for de- 
livery between Fort William and British 
Columbia boundary, $5.30, cottons; seconds, 
$4.80; second patents to bakers, $4.60. 
Vancouver: Domestic business continues to 
constitute great bulk of activity for western 
Canadian flour dealers, although some ex- 
Port was confirmed during week. This busi- 
ness understood to have been placed in 
East for clearance through this port for 
West Indies and amount was said to be 2,000 
tons. Grades will be mainly export class. 
This is first actual business confirmed to 
that area for many months and while there 
are some hopes that further sales may be 


anticipated, the general feeling among trade 
here is that no great faith should be placed 
since it is next to impossible to secure 
any promise of shipping space at present 
time or even for immediate future. 

Domestic flour prices continue to exhibit 
fairly steady tone in contrast to some re- 
ported price-cutting on prairies. Demand 
generally good and sales up from last sea- 
son. Cash car quotations on basis of cotton 
98’s are $5.40 for first patents, $5 for bak- 
ers grades and $4.90 for vitamin B. 

Ontario pastry supplies reported fair at 
$7.30 to trade. 


RYE PRODUCTS 








Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: Sales 
situation continues rather quiet and no real 
activity has developed. Shipping directions 
continue to arrive in fair volume; pure 
white rye flour $3.60@4 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis; pure medium $3.40@3.85, 
pure dark $2.80@3.40. 

Chicago: A few fairly good sales made, 
but in general market dull; shipping direc- 
tions fair; white patent $3.60@3.80, medium 
$3.40@3.60, dark $3@3.30. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 5@10c; sales 
and shipping instructions slow; pure white 
flour $4.30, medium $4.10, dark $3.75, rye 
meal $3.95. 

Buffalo: Demand light; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; white $4.65, medium $4.45, dark 
4.05. 


New York: Scattered sales; 
patents, $4.25@4.55. 

Baltimore: Rye flour and No. 2 rye quo- 
tations steady; demand little changed; rye 
flour, dark to white $4.10@4.80 bbl; No. 2 
rye, 85@90c bu; rye stock in local ele- 
vators decreased 3,997 bus during week to 
total of 98,918 bus. 

Cincinnati: Demand rather quiet; offer- 
ings ample; trend steady; white $4@4.50, 
medium $3.75@4, dark $3.50@3.75. 

Philadelphia: Demand only moderate for 
rye flour, but general undertone firm and 
prices slightly higher at week’s close; white 
patent $4.40@4.50. 

Pittsburgh: Demand moderate; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; pure white rye 
flour $4.40@4.60, medium $4.10@4.30, dark 
$3.75 @4. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $5.45@5.55, me- 
dium dark rye $5.45@5.55, Wisconsin pure 
straight $5.70@5.80, Wisconsin white patent 
$5.80@5.90. 


pure white 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 


will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. 
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HELP WANTED 
aa J 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED CHEMIST IN 
interior mill, 1,500 bbls capacity; oppor- 
tunity for advancement to party now 





doing assistant’s work. Address 5722, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 





WANTED—MANAGER AND BOOKKEEP- 
er to take charge of small mill with a 


good business; middle-aged man _  pre- 
ferred. State experience, also name sal- 
ary. Address 5742, The Northwestern 


Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





WANTED—BY SOUTHERN MILL, EXPE- 
rienced cereal chemist, capable of de- 
termining accurate analysis wheat, bakery 
and family flours, feeds; must have ex- 
perience in feed manufacture, knowledge 
of feeding formulas, dairy, stock and poul- 
try. Address 5675, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WANTED—ASSISTANT MANAGER FEED 
department, southeastern mill; must be 
familiar with grain traffic, tonnage ap- 
plication and feed formulas; duties will 
include purchasing raw materials, figuring 
costs, keeping certain records, assisting 
in sales, etc. Give complete information 
first letter. Address 5674, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 








SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Activity on sales front very 
quiet; few scattered inquiries reported and 
observers believe that buyers may begin to 
book soon. Trade apparently waiting for 
new crop wheat movement and other de- 
velopments. Directions continue very good 
and business on mill books is_ steadily 
being reduced. Quotations: fancy No. 1 
semolina $5.65@5.75, and std. $5.35@5.45 
bbl, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

In the week ended Aug. 15, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 69,721 bbls 
durum products, against 56,453 in the pre- 
vious week. 

Chicago: Not much interest in buying; 
a little scattered business; directions only 
fair, but somewhat improved over last week; 
No. 1 semolina $5.60@6, standard No. 1 
$5.30@5.40. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 5c; sales and 
shipping instructions slow; first grade semo- 
lina $6.90, granular $6.50, No, 3 $6.30, fancy 
patent $6.90. 

Buffalo: Demand picking up somewhat 
and outlook brighter; trade expects marked 
increase in consumption of macaroni; trend 
steady; supply ample; improvement noted 
in volume of shipping directions; on bulk 
basis, all-rail: No. 1 $6.55, durum fancy 
patent $6.55, macaroni flour $5.75, first clear 
$4.95, second clear $4.10, durum granular 
$6.15. 

Philadelphia: Market firm and higher; 
offerings light; demand moderate; No. 1 
fancy $6.65@6.85, No. 1 regular $6.35@6.55 

Pittsburgh: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; No. 1, $6.45, bulk 








<> 


UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), of date Aug. 15, and corresponding date of a 


year ago: 








-—Wheat—, -—Corn—, -—-Oats——,. --—Rye 7-Barley— 
1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
ES eT ee 7,505 8,464 296 375 7 15 97 153 1 1 
SE ving 8 ath Kees 7,073 9,726 6,502 6,907 140 1,122 3,573 2,448 102 375 
fae , 121 322 342 on re - a a. if 
SF RR aea er s 10,608 15,398 13,271 8,549 964 4,514 3,969 3,688 233 391 
MINE: Wn.6ahwie's'ees - Sy 187 193 ; i 134 ee ge ate 
IL aia yd dai odie ot 120 180 2 2 4 6 280 2 130 230 
 idiacnes eo abtce 31,695 25,997 4,194 1,637 35 147 1,497 1,199 77 386 
Met WOOO .cccscccces 14,692 12,407 115 454 128 103 W 3 23 281 
ener ae 5,481 5,354 16 as - i 
NE as owes waar 12,069 11,150 Ss a na a sp : 
Indianapolis ........... 1,628 3,088 1,585 1,266 320 698 44 170 - o's 
ET ONCE soos wets 40,254 40,495 2,017 1,569 90 104 315 269 17 122 
DE 564 0.6065 sacs 2,854 3,017 818 1,504 48 270 «1,171 444 226 506 
Minneapolis ........... 35,333 34,772 4,186 3,905 233 1,652 4,979 3,716 1,152 2,693 
New Orleans .......... 457 2,001 201 207 8 18 eat te oe ae 
NE 6 woe ber aes ts 2,145 590 230 347 2 2 Li 48 i 182 
IES 6.59 6:0 0.6 5,06 40% 17,120 14,778 4,522 6,868 189 246 119 104 41 104 
pone civewtoe 843 1,465 299 134 80 4 ~ ia 156 75 
Philadelphia ........... 2,747 1,924 65 257 3 44 44 100 4 2 
Se MT an'v'n-we ¢ o¥an'es 6,920 8,124 2,658 881 127 293 685 9 7 25 
Pree 1,845 1,327 625 1,115 31 222 10 36 72 45 
Ns 5's 0 5lap 0:59 7,001 6,328 344 1,027 169 167 5 7 5 12 
EN a  iceesccaks 8,965 8,361 1 Me 1 ie 4 6 
En ces cevaxcaes 105 325 94 386 we ae ‘ ie 
RT seine scnlcdeens a 147 168 “je ok 
as eenreeky 217,498 215,539 42,718 37,931 579 9,736 16,931 12,396 2,250 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 

at principal primary points for the week 

ending Aug. 15, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 

Minneapolis 349 2,537 85 41 3021,179 

eee 55 43 oe ee 161 334 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Aug. 15, in tons, with comparisons: 


7--Receipts— -—-Shipments— 
1942 1941 1942 1941 
Minneapolis or xn 7,775 8,425 
Kansas City 2,300 2,050 4,175 5,300 
Philadelphia .. 400 220 06s a6 
Milwaukee .... 40 3,180 2,060 


Production for current week is estimated. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
_———EE Vv 


COMPETENT MILLER, 39, FAMILY, GOOD 
millwright and spouter, wants position 
with good going concern; West preferred. 
Member of A.O.M. Address 5720, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 














EXPERIENCED SUPERINTENDENT OF 
flour and feed mill desires position as 
production manager; have both operative 
and laboratory experience. Address 5714, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 








MILLING SUPERINTENDENT AND HEAD 
miller available on 30 days’ notice; 40 
years old, 18 years’ experience in West 
and Middle West; prefer Middle West, 
but would consider any place in the U. 8. 
Address 5731, The Northwestern Miller, 
614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 





POSITION AS SALESMAN OR SALES 
manager; have years of flour selling ex- 
perience; can open new accounts any ter- 
ritory; will work on make good basis; 
am middle-aged, healthy, don't drink 
liquor; can furnish bond and references; 
now employed selling flour, desire change; 
further information. Address 5741, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MACHINERY WANTED | 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE—USED MILLING MACHINERY 
-4 Allis Chalmers centrifugal reels, 32”x8’ 
0”; 8 Nordyke 80-bu meal coolers; 2 Great 
Western Mfg. Co, super-syphon stoners, 
240-bu capacity; 1 Great Western Mfg. 
Co, super-syphon stoner, 500-bu capacity. 
Address 5739, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 























P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 
B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem, 


FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 


Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 
48-14 Thirty-third Street 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


Biological, Chemical, 
Fluorometric and 
Microbiological Methods 








Vitamin B,, B, (G) 


rolls really taste good. 





“ZESTO FLOUR’ 


It’s All In There 


Riboflavin, and others. 
These are the vitamins made by nature—not 
drugs—and stored up in the wheat germ which 
is milled right into Zesto flour. 


And another important thing—the bread and 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
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A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 























Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-Ib cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 








Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNashville 

Spring first patent ......... $5.50@ 5.95 $5.90@ 6.00 $5.50@ 6.10 $6.10@ 6.20 $6.25@ 6.50 $6.40@ 6.65 $6.15@ 6.30 $6.40@ 6.50 $6.25@ 6.50 $6.70@ 7.40 
Spring standard patent ...... 5.30@ 5.75 5.75@ 5.90 5.45@ 5.80 6.00@ 6.10 5.85@ 6.10 6.15@ 6.35 5.95@ 6.15 6.25@ 6.35 5.75@ 6.00 6.40@ 6.70 
Spring first clear ........... 5.10@ 5.45 5.40@ 5.60 5.40@ 5.85 5.40@ 5.50 5.70@ 5.95 coee@iecee 5.65@ 5.80 5.85@ 5.95 5.00@ 5.25 occ eee 
Hard winter short patent. 5.45@ 5.70 -@a 5.60@ 6.00 er sere 5.90@ 6.20 6.05@ 6.25 5.80@ 5.95 6.20@ 6.30 5.75@ 6.00 6.50@ 6.90 
Hard winter 95% patent.... 5.30@ 5.60 a 5.40@ 5.75 rev Per 5.80@ 5.95 5.85@ 6.10 5.65@ 5.80 6.00@ 6.15 5.50@ 5.75 6.30@ 6.50 
Hard winter first clear ...... 4.50@ 4.90 eer, eer 4.50@ 4.90 er. eee er. Seen ovce@occe cvee MP evce cove @eoces 4.50@ 4.75 occe@® ccce 
Soft winter short patent 5.50@ 6.00 ror Seer 6.70@ 7.25 6.50@ 6.60 osvaQ@issae 6.30@ 7.00 6ese@eovee 6.10@ 6.20 5.75@ 6.00 7.20@ 7.85 
Soft winter straight ........ 5.30@ 5.80 oe, Pere 5.95@ 6.45 5.20@ 5.40 5.20@ 5.40 *4.75@ 5.10 *4.90@ 5.70 5.90@ 6.10 5.25@ 5.50 6.90@ 7.20 
Soft winter first clear ...... 4.60@ 5.25 et fee 5.35@ 5.85 7 ee eer, Peet core eses cos @ecee 5.70@ 5.90 4.50@ 4.75 6.25@ 6.50 
Rye flour, white ........... 3.60@ 3.80 3.604 4. 00 -@ 4.30 -@ 4.65 4.25@ 4.55 o+ee@ 4.80 / 40@ 4.50 Ter ree 4.00@ 4.50 coon « 
Rye flour, dark ...ccccccoses 3.00@ 3.30 2.804 40 aes ocsv BTS ~-@ 4,05 rrr, Let coos 6.20 oo @ veces ovee@ecee 3.50@ 3.75 --@. 

Seattle (98's) S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **winnipes Toronto ** Winnipeg 
Family patent ...... $6.10@6.25 $8.40@8.60 ee $6.65@ 6.80 $6.30@ 6.50 Spring top patent. rhe -@5.25 $....@5.30 Spring exports§ .........31s 3d 
Soft winter straight.. 5.75@5.90 ....@. Montana ...... 6.30@ 6.45 6.00@ 6.20 Spring second pat. ‘. -@4.50 ....@4.80 Ontario 90% patentst....$4.40 
PRAT cc cecesscscice 5.85@6.00 5. 40 @5 5.60 Spring first clearf.. ....@3.40 ....@.. 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In eottena, Fort William paste. 198-Ib jutes. tSecond-hand jutes. §140-lb jutes. 
Tuesday prices. 




























































mill run $36.50, blended $36.50, white $36.50, Aug. 17 at $3.15 per 90 Ibs, bulk; 20-0z Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
K midds, $36.50, scarce. Denver prices: red packages, $2.20 case; 48-o0z packages, $2.35. Visible s ae aa —o ate 
MILLFEED MAR ETS bran and mill run $41.50, blended $41.50, en ee oe a oe Se Seemeeree ae 
white $41.50, midds. $41.50. California spection division Aug. 14, 1942, and receipts 
prices (at ceiling): red bran and mill run United States Grain Stocks and shipments during the past week, in 
seksi ienaliaiee . 38 $41.20, blended $41.20, white $41.20, midds. 5 bushels (000's omitted): 
Quotations Tuesday, Aug. $41.20, f.0.b. San Francisco, with Los An- Commercial stocks of grain in store and Fort William and 

Minneapolis: Very little activity; offer- geles prices up $1. afloat at the principal markets of the United Port Arthur— Wheat Durum Oats Bariey 
ings not pressing because mills are rene San Francisco: Market steady to firm, States at the close of the week ending Aug. Semi-public ter- \ 
very light; demand limited for spot and with offerings light; demand fair; Kansas 8, 1942, and Aug. 9, 1941, as reported ~ minais ....... 128,599 134 865 1,201 
near-by shipments, w hile reasonable Faroe bran, $40@41. Utah-Idaho: red mill run the United States Bureau of Agricultura Private terminals on tae 50 16 
exists for deferred; little stronger demanc $394 39.50, blended $39.50@40, white $40@ Economics, in bushels (000's omitted): SN be a er 
reported for red dog than for bran and 40.50. Oregon-Washington: red mill run Canadian Totals .....00. 128,599 134 915 1,217 
midds; bran and std. midds, .220G _ flour $39.50@40, std. $39.50@40, white $40@ 40.50, -—American— -—in bond— Cinnwauancee 
midds. $33@34, red dog $34.50@ 35.50. white bran $40.50@41, midds. $41@41.50, Aug. 8 Aug. 9 Aug. 8 Aug. 9 Soon 47.108 af Sie 

Kansas City: Bran $29.25@29.50, gray shorts $40.50@41. Montana: bran and mill 1942 1941 1942 1941 mae slic a 9 .e ed o3 
shorts $33.75@ 34.25. run $39.50@40. California: blended mill run Wheat ...... 262,537 258,826 16,500 29,561 oie in che 

Oklahoma City: Prices fluctuated during $39.50@40, white $40@ 40.50. Corn ........ 48,135 39,840 ee ss pi tail 19.032 15 38 
. . " 9 | 4 4 4 SS seeeevee Vee oe . . 
week, closing $1 lower on all classes; bran Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply Oats patel haces 2,555 9,063 328 3.307 Churchill ....... 2,617 
$1.55@ 1.60, mill run $1.65@1.70, shorts $1.75 fair; Kansas bran $40.50, local mill run $40. a. so seeevee oe eee 1, iis 246 Victoria ........ 924 
3 , livery: é ; 55 arley ...... 2, 5,% b : : 
@ 1.80. Souther n delivery: bran oe Toronto-Montreal: Sales of bran and eg 657 1265 : Prince Rupert .. 1,206 a aie 
mill run $1.70@1.75, shorts $1.80@1.85. shorts fallen off and supplies more plentiful a cig Pe ‘ . 7 ‘ Cl -lC(—C + 

Omaha: Fair; bran $29.50@30.50, brown in view of increased production by mills _ Stocks of United States grain in store n ND se savas 169,486 134 951 1,288 
shorts $338, gray shorts $34@34.75, flour making export flour. Midds., however, in paar —— = ° yo egg Test G00. seid 123,574 433 1,384 1,293 
midds. $34@34.75, red dog $36.50. keen demand and offerings inadequate. Ex- responding date a ye go 4 R ; 

: . . theses): wheat, 86,000 (205,000) bus; corn, eceipts during week— : 

Wichita: Demand for bran good, for port prices improved, and with mills heavily meee “2 oii 000) ; ae oi , (58,000) : Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 3.336 23. 341 206 
shorts brisk; supplies of shorts below re- booked with flour orders there will soon = "S00 “(24,000). P P All other public é 
quirements, bran limited; prices for shorts be plenty of millfeed available for ship- a a ‘ . and semi-public 
strong; bran $30@30.50, shorts $34@34,50. ment across line. Domestic values un- terminals, west- 

Hutchinson: Less insistent, especially for changed. Quotations, Aug. 15: bran $29 ton, Orm Giv. ..sc0e 678 ee 9 
. og . sy art “es Sameer pee fa Ad shorts $30, midds. $33, net cash, bags in- Primary Grain Movement fe 
bran; trend firm to strong ’ ; o ‘luded, mixed or straight cars, track, Mont- : — P er ane 
quate; bran $30, mill run $32, gray shorts venk foskatann, = ” : ‘ , Receipts and shipments of grain at the Totale ....000. 4,014 23 351 206 
$34 (Kansas City basis). ‘ Pa 4 principal distributing centers for the week coon during week— 

iii: KenesA tov wan only sath Wut Winnipeg: Supplies not heavy and stocks ending Aug. 15, as compiled by the Chicago Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

SATE we SOF Wien ae Soe. moving freely to eastern Canada.  Indica- ‘ an ths a t : 
exceptionally good for shorts; trend lower 7 “ Journal of Commerce (in thousands o Lake iwieeee TS 2,869 18 68 8 

: a ° . tions some stocks sold to United States bushels) : Rail Ps 4 ee 
on bran, higher on shorts; supply of bran . lies 5 ne * sushels): | ae es 45 1 186 138 
past . : 2 under export permits; western domestic All 
sufficient, but shorts tight; basis Kansas sales poor. Bran $28, shorts $29, Man. and -——Receipts——, ——Shipments— other public 
City: std. bran $29.75@30.25, gray shorts Saat: Alta ean $25 So. shorts $26 50: wenn} Wheat Corn Oats Wheat Corn Oats pews a 

‘ ‘ Sask; Alta. t 25.50, s Ss $26.50; ¢ eee , er . 
$34@ 34.50 lots ex-country elevators and warehouses $3 — — eee ed 226 = ee 78 pg 5 oy ae 39 9 

Fort Worth: Good, especially for shorts; extra. wiuth ... 2 § ae are rss 7 ae es 2 
“e igher; s a .quals de : ; Indpls. ... 7 96 18 11 32 = 10 cee simnirn 
trend higher ; supply about ——_ omens: Vancouver: Trend steady; millfeed sup- neg a: wal B Ss & = ° eis... 3.953 Po ose one 
wheat bran $34.40 a 36, gray ty ore plies becoming easier to secure and there nell + +3 " : 13 
a Texas com. pts. or Galveston has been some stocking up among trade re- — yyis aan 3 374 «284 > 0 TOTAL RECEIPTS 

7 . cently in anticipation of tighter supplies Omaha ... 87 34 42 111 61 62 

Chicago: Light; trend about steady; sup- later in fall. Demand for mashes made peoria .... 91 102 6 2 6 Aug. 1-14, 1942 
ply light; spring and hard winter bran from millfeed still strong, although actual — gjgux City 12 10 20 11 19 4 Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 5,821 38 466 285 
$34.50, std. midds, $34.25, flour midds. millfeed sales by themselves slow; no price St Joseph. 62 10 32 26 19 2 All other public 
$36.75, red dog $37. changes anticipated for bran and_ shorts, St. Louis.. 138 115 14 67 37 24 and semi-public 

St. Louis: Bran $32@32.25, pure bran as it is felt that any government orders Wichita .. 74 < oh 47 Pr eS terminals, west- 
$32.25@32.50, gray shorts $36@36.25, red will deal only with wheat and not milling ey ieee CPR GIF. secese 1,321 os 11 2 
dog $37; brown shorts, no offerings. products; prices unchanged; bran $29.80, Totals ..1,485 744 646 948 925 274 

Toledo: Prices settling down, seeking bot- Sorts $30.80, midds. $33.80, feed flour $37.50 | ot week.1,299 678 494 1,235 511 219 TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
tom, but giving way only slowly; produc-  (eminal). Last year .1,602 890 545 |431 759 264 Aug. 1-14, 1942 
tion moving into consumption with no ac- Seaboard— —" we 5S g. a . F 
cumulations. Retreat orderly. Soft win- Galveston . 23 $a “ < ox i All a ‘ote. 4,76 130 403 415 
ter wheat bran $34@35.50, mixed feed $35.25, Philadelp'a 20 2 s* oe oe ee 
flour midds. $35, std. $33.50; somewhat wider OATMEAL MARKETS ee es ee po oes 
spread than usual, representing adjustments Totals .. 43 2 oe oe ee oe ern div » Weat~- _— 
not completed, Last week. 18 ~ a 8 8 ti S Obeee-< 253 
Cincinnati: Demand is very slow; trend ade ss ‘ Last year.. 112 44 13 

cS cr late “a menerous: bran $85.26 roronto-Montreal; Good crop of grain in ‘ " 
ae tr; offerings more generous; brs R85.20 Canadas bringing about decline in price of Receipts Shipments Millfeed Futures Open Interest 
@ 35.50, gray shorts $36@ 36.50, brow n shorts . bs Soy- Soy- 

’ rolled oats, a reduction of 20c bag since oy oy i 

: : week ago. Business light and likely to = Rye beans Rye beans _ Following table shows open contracts at 

Buffalo: Prices firmer on report of change continue so during summer months. Quota- eS er 7 5 1 4% Kansas City and St. Louis on Aug. 17, in 
in er nen” ci hp _ —— tions, Aug. 15: regular grades $3.05 per bag te - sl allie 4 “ tons. This is the short side of contracts 
on news that regulation as to sale and Gis of 80 lbs, jute, mixed cars, Toronto-Montreal . =< only, there bein P : 

ne Le te. a 1G * ’ ee P y, ing an equal number of tons 
—o of wow St peed = ee territory; oatmeal, in 98's, jute, $3.75. spasenpetie yeas " : 32 open on the long side . 
é 2e Pay re steady; supply , : COFIB wccccccreocs : f ™ . 
light: po $36 std. midds, $36, flour er Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and oat-  gioyx City ....... 2 gs Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 
es En : eS . : » $39 meal slow; supplies light. Quotations, Aug. . ery = y St. Louis *St. Louis 
$38.50, second clear $40.50, red dog $39, : . BE. BANE. .ccswces 3 3 oe Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds 
} a fee 38.50 15: rolled oats, in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the . 3 . . 
heavy mixed feeds $38.50. three ihe hetgh cl - m 7 << — — — August... 400 325 ae 850 aes 
prairie provinces; oatmeal, in 98-lb Totals 122 20 47 * A a 

New York: Fair; trend higher; supply  cacks, 20% over rolled oats ae yee ” pala Sta $8 oe ; $6 a : — 240 200 5,300 600 
not burdensome; bran $39.70@40.70, std. ee. . ‘ ast week ....... ? 6 ¢ ctober ... 1,800 240 200 6,500 700 
midds. $39.70@40.70, flour midds. $41.20@ Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on EMGt POOP .00c080. 64 8 2 64 November . 4,320 1,680 oo £600 200 
41.50, red dog $42.20@ 42.50. December .. 2,640 .. - 800 7 

a 9 P 
Boston: Unusually light; offerings plenti- January ... 1,200 240 -* 800 500 








400 15,650 2,000 





ful on midds, as well as bran; sellers anx- are = 


ious to dispose of supplies, but buyers taking FEED PRICE MOVEMENT THE PAST YEAR Totals ..11,440 2,725 








only small amounts to cover immediate *Delivered in Chicago. 

needs and even such sales scarce; Buffalo _ 

lower than West, 50c ton on midds., 25c 1935-36=100 - 

Se See eee ee A Weighted Average of Principal Feedstuffs as Determined by the Bureau of Bonded Grain in the United States 
@41, flour midds. $41.50@42, red dog $42. Agricultural Economics Bonded grain in the United States Aug. 


Baltimore: Fair; trend easier; supply 
ample; std. bran $38.50@39, pure soft win- 
ter bran $38.75@39.25, std. midds. $38.50@ 


15, in bushels (000's omitted): 


JULY AUG SEPT OCT NOV DEC JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY iin. ee eee 





39, = midds. $39.50@40.50, red dog $40.50 190 Boston ae 2,374 é al et ne 
@ 41.50. a 6,234 es - 288 
Philadelphia: Limited; trend irregular, VO rere 356 
closing easy; supply ample; std. bran $39.50 170 Chicago ....... 136 . ° Pe 
@40, pure spring $39.75@ 40, hard winter New York .... 1,923 
$39.75 @40, soft winter nominal; std. midds. BRORE 2c cccee 337 
$39.50@40, flour $41.50@42; red dog, $41.50 160 Philadelphia ... 345 éé 
@ 42. eee 104 
Pittsburgh: Moderate; trend steady; sup- Se ES eS. Lae ee 
ply ample; spring bran $38.25, red dog 150 Wetale .vcies 13,616 o. . 288 104 
$41.50. Aug. 8, 1942. 12,975 288 119 
“4 > 99 
Nashville: Slow; pastures in good condi- 140 Aug. 16, 1941. 22,989 136107 


tion and feeders using homegrown produ 
prices about unchanged; bran $36.50@37.50, 
gray shorts $38@39. 130 

Seattle: Good; trend strong; supply fair; 
$35 @ 35.50. 

Portland: std. mill run $34.50@35, bran 120 
$36, midds, $36.50, shorts $36.50. 

Ogden: Trade steady; demand exceeding 110 
supply and prices held at ceiling; mills 
continue to work at capacity five days per 
week. Quotations up $1; red bran and 100 








Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous weeks: 

o—Week ending 
Aug. 1 Aug.8 Aug. 15 
ae TD Seeks 14,640 16,371~ 15,825 
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CROWN 
MILES 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 
Family and Ex- 


. . port Flours. 
“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 























A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 
— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbis Capacity 








ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 














VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


Goerz Flour Mills Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 











“Golden Loaf” mas ou: 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 
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WORK OF QUARTERMASTER 
CORPS TOPIC OF MEETING 


Cuicaco, Itt.—More than 1,500 execu- 
tives of food and allied industries will 
hear a comprehensive story on current 
U. S. Army Quartermaster Corps opera- 
tions at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
Monday evening, Sept. 14. 

Procurement, storage and distribution, 
transportation, and the subsistance re- 
search laboratory are the principal divi- 
sions which will be represented. These 
major divisions will be further represent- 
ed by various section heads. For exam- 
ple, under procurement will be meats, 
groceries, special rations, and general 
supplies. 

The meeting is being sponsored by the 
Chicago Association of Manufacturers’ 
Representatives, of which P. S. Joyce, 
General Mills, Inc., is president. Bob 
White, Doughboy Mills, Inc., is a vice 
president of the association and is meet- 
ing chairman. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Kellogg Cereals Made 
of Whole Grains 


All of the Kellogg cereals are today 
made from whole grains or they are re- 
stored to whole grain nutritive values by 
the addition of thiamin, niacin and iron, 
it is announced by Mary I. Barber, di- 
rector of home economics of the Kellogg 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

The three Kellogg cereals which have 
always been made of whole grain are 
their shredded wheat, Krumbles and 
Wheat Krispies; in these cases it was 
unnecessary to add any additional vita- 
mins. In the case of Kellugg’s All-Bran, 
Pep and 40% Bran Flakes, a sufficient 
amount of thiamin was added. Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes and Rice Krispies have 
been fortified with thiamin, niacin and 
iron to bring them up to whole grain 
value. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF -IFE 





SEATTLE EXCHANGE OFFICERS 

SEATTLE, WasH.—R. G. Thompson, of 
the Centennial Flouring Mills Co., has 
been elected head of the board of the 
Seattle Grain Exchange, to replace 
Moritz Milburn, Centennial’s executive 
vice president, on the board of trustees. 
Mr. Thompson will serve with Gorton T. 
Shaw, S. C. Armstrong, G. W. Nelson, 
D. G. Hughes, H. L. McIntyre, J. H. 
Cunningham, A. W. Anderson and A. G. 
Tuohy on the board of directors. Mr. 
Shaw was re-elected president, Mr. Nel- 
son vice president, Mr. Anderson secre- 
tary, and Mr. Hughes treasurer. 

Severino Ursic, manager of the ex- 
change, shared with the officers and hold- 
over trustees, the honor of retention in 
service, and has started his eighth year 
as manager. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





R. H. CRAWFORD DIES 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Robert H. Craw- 
ford, first vice president of the American 
Stores Co., second largest grocery chain 
in the state of Pennsylvania, died July 
25 at his summer home, Glencroft Farms, 
near Chester Springs, Pa. He was 76 
years old. 

Mr. Crawford entered the grocery busi- 
ness in 1891 with a partner, Samuel Rob- 
inson. With a capital of $1,400 they 
later expanded into another store and 
founded the Robinson-Crawford chain. 








ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 














Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BLDG., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


MILLS AT TACOMA * SPOKANE * WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE « PORTLAND 


"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTILE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York Orry 














WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 














J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. *" 100 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 











Canada’s 
oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 


Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 
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| 
SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 








~  PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
| RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


* 2 
Head Office: Cables: 
| 40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
| LONDON, ENGLAND 


London 




















The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
COMPANY LIMITED 


872 Country Elevators 
Terminal Elevator Oapacity, 6,800,000 Bus. 


Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 








CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 

KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 








MiILt aT SASKATOON, SasK., CANADA 


cag 


SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
BOX 2190 


Cable Address: ‘‘ForTGarRyY”’ 





Codes: Bentley’s— Riverside 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the a ‘eped Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS’ 
Montreal 





coma — 
USED 


ike of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 5 
HEAD OFFICE: : MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 

















CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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TORONTO, CANADA 


TRAOE MARK 
REGISTERED 


PURITY Cais STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST «+ BATTLE  - MAITLAND «+ HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


Hs _ UNIFORM. QUALITY GUARANTEED fit 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


Nee Page ee, ee 








Cable 


Head 

Office— Address— 
Toronto “‘Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 


Canada 








PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Hlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 














TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 








Sa" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So = 
~ JUTE 


| we BAGS corm [yc 
. BAGS - BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


4 ™ 
i A, Ractories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited A 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


i 














Sr 























GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Since 18357 
“SILVERKING”’ “aT jena “KEYSTONE” J; / ° 
Cable Address: “Wouaacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA HES hichardson | SONS 





Grain Merchant Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” 


LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” - “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 























D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL oe CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 


F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 








Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


"HAVASAK” 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Operating SECURITY and MID- WEST Mills 
W. A. CHAIN, Mer. ABILENE, KANSAS 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 














We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











HIE PROMPT, ACCURATE HiHi#H 
LABORATORY SERVICE Hi 























MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


Chicago, Ill. 


400 West Madison St. 














PRODUCTION OF ABACA 
WARTIME FIBER PLANT, 


IN THE AMERICAS 

The Western Hemisphere has never 
developed the production of fibers in 
competition with low-cost producing 
areas of the East, and countries on this 
side of the globe found themselves at 
the outbreak of war on an import basis 
for all of the principal ones except cot- 
ton and henequen. 

With supplies cut off, the 
are now faced with the problem of find- 


Americas 


ing new ways of getting these fibers or 
Abaca 
is among the important ones because of 


providing substitutes for them. 


its use in naval and marine cordage. 
Harry T. Edwards, of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, tells of the situation in 
regard to this, as well as other fibers, 
in an article, “Plant Fibers in Wartime,” 
which appears in the June issue of Agri- 
culture in the Americas, monthly publi- 
cation of the Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations. 

“In 1925 the United States Department 
of Agriculture brought a shipment of 
abaca plants from the Philippine Islands, 
the principal producing area, to the Re- 
public of Panama,” says Mr. Edwards. 
“These plants were first grown in a 
quarantine station on Columbus Island 
and were afterward removed to the 
mainland near the town of Almirante. 
Experimental work was carried on both 
in growing the plants and in cleaning 
the fiber, and it was determined that 
the climatic and soil conditions of that 
region are favorable for abaca, that the 
plant is resistant to the common diseases 
of the banana, and that fiber of excellent 
quality can be produced in Panama. In 
1937 and 1939 field plantings were made, 
and these plantings are now being ex- 
tended both in Panama and in Costa 
Rica. 

“Although there is little doubt that 
the abaca plant can be grown in the 
American tropics in places having suit- 
able climatic and soil conditions, the 
cleaning and processing problems are not 
yet entirely solved. It is questionable 
if the production of abaca fiber any- 
where in the Western Hemisphere either 
by hand-stripping or by the small ma- 
chine method of cleaning will be a profit- 
able business undertaking, and the use 
of the large fiber cleaning machines re- 
quires big acreages and heavy capital 
expenditure. Except for experimental 
plantings, it is regarded as advisable for 
the present to confine the expansion of 
the abaca industry in the Western Hemi- 
sphere to the regions in which commercial 
plantings are now being made. 

“The combination of strength and wa- 
ter resistance makes abaca the most valu- 
able fiber for the production of naval 
and marine cordage, and it is thus a 
raw material of prime importance in 
wartime. A few small shipments of abaca 
from Panama to the United States have 
been made, but since about 18 months 
must elapse before new plantings ma- 
ture, it will be some little time before 
substantial relief of the abaca situation 
can be expected from Latin America. 
For the present, stocks are being rigidly 
conserved and substitutes are being 
sought.” 

Army chefs have developed the knack 
of cooking as many as 200 flapjacks at 
a time. Working swiftly, they are ready 
to turn the first one immediately after 
the last one has been poured. Same 
technique is used with bacon and eggs. 
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Robin ‘:; Hood 


From the Wheatfields 
., “? Canada to the Bakeshops 
of the World 


obin Hood Flour Mills 


Limited 
Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 
Flours - Rolled Oats - Oatmeal 


Mills and Western Offices: Moose Jaw, Calgary, Saskatoon 


Eastern Sales Offices: Montreal, Toronto, Moncton ¢ Oriental Export Sales: Vancouver 


Cable Address: “Robinhood,.”’ Montreal 


Codes: Riverside A B C Sth Edition & Pri 








Canadian Hard Spring 
Wheat 


High Test 


Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 


450 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


United Grain Growers, Ltd. 





MILLFEEDS—FLOUR 
EXPORTERS 
COATSWORTH & COOPER 


TORONTO CANADA 
Cable Address: “CoaTsPErr”’ 














CANADIAN- Bemis BAG ComPANY, LIMITED 


VANCOUVER 


Successors to 
THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 
Manufacturers and Importers 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 
Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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The Quaker Line 


QUAKER FLOUR 
RED-TOP FLOUR 
AUNT JEMIMA CORNMEAL 
FULL-0-PEP POULTRY FEEDS 
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The Quaker Oats Company 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours Feeds All Milled Products 








ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 



























Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 
eee 
By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 
Any Time 











Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 

















“WON DERSACK” 


An exceptionally fine, country-milled 
patent flour 


Every barrel ground from selected northern 
and Central Kansas prime, strong wheat. 


MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Capacity 700 Barrels CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 



















EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 





Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn.* 






















GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
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THAT'S DIFFERENT 

A customer approached Lapidus’ push- 
cart and asked the price of herring. 

“Today,” smiled the merchant, “I’m 
having a special on herrings. Six cents 
each.” 

“Six cents!” protested the customer. 
“Why, down the street is a man who’s 
selling herring for a nickel. And _ it’s 
the same herring.” 

“I know, I know,” said Lapidus proud- 
ly, “but I'm wrapping mine in later 
editions !” 

¥ ¥ 
OH, HECK! 

“I just saw a beautiful girl having 
trouble with her car back up that coun- 
try road a-ways.” 

“Well, why didn’t you stop and ask 
her if you could help?” 

“T would have, but, darn the luck, I 
don’t know anything about autos.” 

¥ ¥ 
JUST THE MAN 

“Do you know anything about this 
case?” the juror was asked. 

“No.” 

“Have you heard anything about it? 

“No.” 

“Have you read anything about it? 

“No. I can’t read.” 

“Have you formed an opinion about 


. 
. 
this case?” 


“What case?” 


“Accepted, Your Honor!” 


¥Y ¥ 
OH 


“What think 


dumb?” 


makes you Bessie is 
“She just told me that formaldehyde 
is a new kind of leather.” 
¥ ¥ 
NO KIDDING 
“Why, this water runs off my back 
like water off a duck’s back,” said the 
duck. 
¥ ¥ 
AGREED 
Cop—And your wife looks as if she 
drives like the wind, too. 
Chauffeur—Yes, always roaring in my 
ears, 
¥ ¥ 


THEY HAD 


Referee—Have you discovered their 
center’s weakness? 

Halfback—Sure; she’s the blonde in 
the third row. 


¥ ¥ 


SEEMS AS IF 
Al—My wife had a dream last night 
and she thought she married a million- 
aire. 
Ed—Yovw're lucky. 
in the daytime. 


Mine thinks that 


¥ ¥ 
NOT THAT 
“Young man, do you know that you 
have been late four times this week?” 
“Oh, nossir, I ain’t one of these guys 
what watches the clock.” 


August 19, 1942 









As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An Independent Will 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
































FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J. G. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








Tanner - Duncan -Siney 


Corporation 





FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
DOMESTIC and EXPORT 


25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 














The Moundridge Milling Co. 
Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 
BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








We are always ready to fill your 
requ ents of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. ,Chelsea,Mich. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, (0.2, 


M. STANNARD 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘DorFEACH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,’’ London 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Aikers,’’ London. 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C.3 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


45 Hope Street 


R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 


“Copley,” Thornton Hough, 
Cheshire 


LONDON —7, London Street, Mark Lane, E. C. 3. 


z.A.Gaexx HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW. C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street GLASGOW 


Oable Address: ‘‘Grains,"’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘Diptoma,"’ Glasgow 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 


Cables: ‘PxHiuip,”” Dundee 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘‘GLENCAIRN,"’ Glasgow 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘GoLDENGLO,”’ Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 


GLASGOW, C. 2 


Established 1871 


GLASGOW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 


ABERDEEN ,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” 


Riverside 


N. V. Algemeene Handel-en 


Industrie Maatschappij 
“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union Ltd.) 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Leading and Official FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘CoGLasz”’ 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, Denmark 
and Sweden 
Reference: 


Chase National Dome of the City of New York, 


ew York 


Midland Bank, a Poultry & Princes St., 


ndon 


Established 1894 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “JOHNNY” 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 





We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 





-FLOUR 








Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 





J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


aun FLOUR Grates 





BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 





ANIGHTO! 


FOR FLOUR 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn K]TLOUR pomestic 








410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. PHILADELPHIA 322-324 Bourse = PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Low Grades ana Second Clears P E E K B RO NS S. R. STRISIK CO. Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Your Offers Solicited " . 
The Now Gus neue Flour Brokers Flour Mill Agents Quality Flours 
ve cae “enaene™” - LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS wepnaee Semone ow Sos a Mino. Minneapolis 








ba of FEEDS of all kinds 


DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 








H. S. PEARLSTONE 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, Olle. ..cccccccccccece ovevcece 
Akron Belting Co., Akron, Ohio eneceen 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., — 
peg, Man. .....-- cece 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Lta., Bel- 
fast, Ireland .....ceececeeceeecreeeee 
Alva Roller Mills, Alva, Okla........++- 
Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis.......-- 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich...... 
American Bakers ay Co., St. 
Louis, Mo, ...cececeecseeesecesseces 
American Cyanamia ‘& Chemical Corp.. 
New York, Y.. 
American Dry Milk "Institute, Levee Chi- 
cago, Ill. ..- 
American Machine & Foundry Co. -" New 
York, N. Y. .cceeess ° 
Ames Harris Neville Co., "Portland, Ore- 
gon, San Francisco, Cal. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo....- 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 


eee eereeeeee 


Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark.. 
Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis. . 
Baur Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buffalo.. 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.. 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Me.. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co.—Baltimore; Bos- 
ton; Brooklyn; Buffalo; Charlotte, N. 
C; Chicago; ‘Denver; Detroit; East 
Pepperell, Mass; Houston; Indianap- 
olis; Kansas City; Los Angeles; Louis- 
ville; Memphis; Minneapolis; New Or- 
leans; New York City; Norfolk; Okla- 
homa City; Omaha; Peoria; Pitts- 
burgh; St. Louis; Salina, Kansas; San 
Francisco; Salt Lake peti ween 
Wichita ....cccccceees 
Bernheimer, Harry N., Philadelphia, “Ppa. 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blake, J. H., New York, N. Y...+.++-+++ 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills C0.......+++eeeee% 
Bowersock M. & P. Co., Lawrence, Kan.. 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Brownold, M. S., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Brown’s Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co... 
Bunge Elevator Corp., Minneapolis..... 


Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
Scotland ...-seeerceeeeee cece 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 


TONTO .ccccceseeee ecccccces eve 
Canadian-Bemis Bas Ce. ae! Winni- 

peg, VAMCouver ...eeeeeeeeeereece 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. ; “EI. Reno, 

Okla. ....e.- coccccce coeccee 


Cannon Valley Milling Co., “Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis .......+++++++ 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Lid., Glasgow.... 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle... 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Chandler, Arthur L., St. Louis, Mo...... 
Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 

cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 

Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 

waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 

Louis; Dallas; New Orleans; Reids- 

ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon......... 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis... 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich...... 
Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co.. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 

Railroad, Chicago, Ill. ..... ssvee 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla. ° 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. FZoccces cece 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can..... 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill...... eeee 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York........ 
Collins Flour Mills, Inc., Pendleton, 

Oregon ...... POYTETITTTETITT Terrie 


Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver 
Columbia Chemical Division, New York. 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, IIll..... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis... . 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich,.. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 

Kansas 
Continental Grain Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York..... 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, Eng. 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 

Scotland .........+. ecccccccccccccocs 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland.... 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis.... 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn.. 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon......... 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
CRRe, BM cc vcccccccvcvcceseses eecccee 
Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn...... . > 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N. Y... sae 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.. 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo... 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc...... coves 
Dickinson, W. V., New York........... 
Dixie- Portland Flour Co., Memphis, 


Sree rrrrrrerrrre iri Perrier 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon, Okla.... 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal.... 
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Doughnut Corporation of Se New 

Vor, W. FF. cccccscccces eccccccecs 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, “Mich peowcece 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth... 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.. 


Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 


BHImM, .cccccccccccccccccccccccces 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago.... 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas....... 


Entoleter Division, Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Essmueller Co., St. Louis and Kansas 
GERy, Ble. ccccecccvccccsccccceccccese 
Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind..... 


Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland. . 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co., 
Glencoe, Minn. ........++- coccccccoere 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y.. 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
Inc., Geneva, N. Y. .....0.- eoccce 
First National Bank in St. Louis. eeccece 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis...... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Florelius & Ulsteen, A/S, Oslo, Norway.. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. cccescvccoeccocece 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y¥......... eecccccccces 
Foods, Inc., Jersey City, N. J........+.- 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas. 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., ‘Lia., Mont- 
TOR], QUE, .cccccccccccccccccccccccece 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colo. 
Franco, t‘rancis M., New York, N. Y... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


eeeee 


G Gallatin Valley Milling Co., Bel- 
grade, Mont, .........6. oeee e 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.. 


General Baking Co., New York, N. ee ° 


General Mill Equipment Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. ..... eosecccces eocccce 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. . .Cover 


Gillespie Bros., Lta., Sydney, N. 8. W... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis...... 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas.. 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator we Lincoln, 

NOD. ccccccccccccccecs 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis. . eeececee 
Gotham Hotel, New York, N. Y.. Coveeeeece 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. ee 8, 

ONE. covcccccccccece : 
Greenbank, H. a & Co., * New York eeses 


Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn.... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Chicago, Il. ccccccccccccccecce eoeee 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England. 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio...... 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd., London, Eng- 
TRE ccccccddeersnececvccesesencecees 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Ing., 
Kansas City, Mo. .....cceces. eeee 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn. pees 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York.......... 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J.. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Horner & Wyatt, Kansas City, Mo...... 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis.... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 


I Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis.... 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y.... 
Internationa] Milling Co., Minneapolis.. 
PPTTTITITITILILILITT Tritt Cover 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 


QO, seseeeeeeees Peewee ee eeeseeeneses eee 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 

CP. Que ABEIOO), Wihivccvccccccesses 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., & Son, Kansas City, Mo... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, IIl..... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
Bas City, MO. ..cccccccccseccccccccece 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc., Minneapolis..... 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich, ........... 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb........ 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill............ 
Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas ...... eccccccccs ° 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., ‘Kansas City, 
MO. ccccccccccccccccccccsccccecccecee 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons, papenenninne 
Australia ......... . ee 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co. lie ” Minneap- 
Obie, MIMM. 2c ccccccsccccece oe 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 


eeeeee 
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King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich........ ° 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man....... 
Knighton, Samuel, & hepee Inc., New 

Wate BW. Ze seccvcscssveceseovseosees 
Koerner, John E., a Co., Inc., New 


Orleans, La. 


Laboratory of Vitamin Technology, 
CUIGRMR, TIL ccvccesccceceseccvecs 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn. weike 
Lake of the Woods we Co., Ltd., 
GS er aededweseesece tenses 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., “Toronto, Can. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
SN 66.00:0:00:4000:0900 500 000ns050058eR00 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
MOMEND vvnvcccess ce ocecccccccccccccce 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass.. weeses 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., — 
tom, NOB. ccocceccce weuwe 
Léken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway....+++-+ 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, IIl........+++ 
Lund, S., Oslo, Norway. . 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.. 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas 


eeeeeee seer 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd., 
Scotland 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., ” Glasgow, 
Scotland 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark. os 
Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, Ill......... 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Omt.. GBR, coccccccccecscccsecccesosece 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis........ 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York... 
Meelunie, N.V. Alg. Handel en Industrie 
Mij., Amsterdam, Holland .......... 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio....... 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J....... 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co., Clay Center, 
KanBas ...ssseecccecs 
Midland Chemical spiepieenitanie 
Dubuque, Iowa ........ 
Midland Flour Milling Co. 7" "North Kan- 
@ae City, Mo. .cccccccccscccccccccsccece 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Columbus, 
OMIO ccccccccccccccccccccccs 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 


Glasgow, 


eee eee enee eeeee 


Inc., 


eee eeeeee 


GCRIGKMO cscsdcecvccoceces cece ccccreee 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. , Wilkes-Barre, 
PO. ccccccccccccccccccccccccceee eoee 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D....... 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, Me. cccccccccccccee vecvcevece 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City.. 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York.. 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas.... 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland .... 
Moundridge Milling Co. ° 
Kansas 


eee ee eee eene eeee 


Moundridge, 


National Grain Yeast Corp., Belle- 
Wille, N. J. cccccccccce eecececccce 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis..... 
Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, Ill........ 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
BA, NOR. cecccccccccccccccccccces 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland. 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill...... eee 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas city, 
TEAMGRS cccccccccvccsvesescccocce 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co., Clifton, N. J. 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co., Newton, 
TEOMGRD cccccccccccccecsccees 
New Ulm Roller Mill ‘Co. * 
Minn. cocccces 
Noblesville Mig. Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway.. 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio .......e.4. eaeas 
Northwestern National “Bank ‘& “Trust 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn, .......... 
Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas. 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 
Novadel-Agene Corp. ............Cover 


New =e 


eee ee eee eee eee eee es 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
TOR], QUO. ccccccccccccccccccccccs 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland...... 


Page, Thomas, 
Kansas ....... TEESTETIC TTT TY 
Pan-American Trading Co., Kansas 
Gity, Mle. eccccccccccsvcesvcces sees 
Paniplus Company, ‘Kansas City, Mo. becse 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., hide dean 
Man. ...cccccses eccccecscoce ° 
Pearistone, H. S., New York, N. Y¥ eecccve 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark............ 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago... 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, IIl.... 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont..........ee.0e 
Preston-Shatfer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 


eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee) 


Mill Co., Topeka, 


Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio. .... 
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Quaker Oats Company, 8t. Joseph, 
BHO. cccccscscceccccesescccecocece 
Rapid River Milling Co., Rapid City, 

GB. Da cccccccvecccescccccecceccsses 

Red River Milling Co., Fergus Falls, 
BHIMM. ce cccccccccecccccccceseccceocce 


Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 

waukee, Wis. 
Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing, Minn. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 


Mil- 


nipeg, Man, ..... oe ber eceecoeseones 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y..... 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. Y..... 


Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., 
TOW, GAB. wccccccccccccccccccccccece 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, ances. 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
dale, England ....... 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas...... 


Moose 


Russell, D. T., & Baird, pen: Glasgow, 
SOTO. kc cescocecves eecebcceceees 
Russell-Miller aoe Co., eae 
BE: 6.04.50 000.00066660000000000060006 


S St. Cloud Milling Co., St. Cloud, 
Minn. 


eee eee tweet eeeee seer 


St. Joseph (Mo.) Casting Laboratories, 
I 


WR: 5eehs 00008 05904504004400% ceeenee 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 

Montreal, Canada ......... eerry err 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo...... beovene 


Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, IIl.. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., Sydney, N. S. W., 
POU: 6 66-05 5.006.040 0.545.240 0600500% 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas 
Seedburo Equipment Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., renee 
WE FiGRS:444NeE bs EORES AS ° ° 
Shevelove, J. J., Newark, ie Geowccsees 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Ge, Kan- 
ORS GOs TOR. vce rseccesesescctvecs 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed - &- Grain, 
Bes CHO, TU... 0660050500 cececvace 
Spillers, Ltd., London, England......... 
Spindler, L. G., New York......... seeee 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp........ 
Stanard-Tilton Division (Russell-Miller 
Milling Co.), Alton, Ill., Dallas, Texas. 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis.... 
Strisik, &. R., Co., New YWork......cccee 
Swift & Co., Chicago........... fooswsees 


Tanner - Duncan - Siney Corp., New 
York, N. Y. ....- ee 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd., 
Glasgow, Scotland ........esee+4- 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... 
Teuscher Pulley and Belting Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thompson, E. S., New York City. 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc., New York, 
Ni F. ccccccccccccces esccecee 
Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid City, s. D.. 
Twin City Machine Co., snemsapette, 
Minn, ..cccceees Coeccccscccocccoce ° 


Uhlmann Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Meo., GRA Chicago, Thi. ccscccecece 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man. ...ccces eeeccrccccccccccs 
Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo. 


Valier & Spies Milling Company, St. 
EMMA, MA. cccccvcesccccccovsceccs 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis 
and Duluth, Minn. ............6+ eocce 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, | | 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Rich- 
TOME, VO, cecccrccccecccccccececcece 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.. 
Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha, 
BS 6906006600 00000% eeccce 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 
Kansas ..... 
Wallace & Tiernan Co.; Inc., Newark, 
N. J. cece e+eeeee.-Cover 
Walnut Creek “Milling ‘Co. .. Great Bend, 
Kansas ....+..e00.. ecccccceccccecs 
Wamego Milling Co., Wamego, Kansas. 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 
Detiem, GEOG ceccccccces eweeeeee 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, “Scotland 
Watson Higgins Milling Co., Grand Rap- 
ah. Ds 9408000 Secerccccece 
Weber Flour Mills Co., "Salina, Kansas. 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, Kansas City, Mo.. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Chi- 
GOGO, Th, ccccccccccece . orescceces 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont.... 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
DORE, SIs oe be vtccvccescces cccccs 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Oregon. 
Western Star Mill Co. ., Salina, Kansas. 
Western Waterproofing Co., St: Louis and 


Be Ges BED, cvecccccscosees eovcece 
White & Co., Baltimore, Md............ 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co., bnccsnleceal 

COP, MABMORS cccccccccccsccccccccs ° 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mis Co.. 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio. coe 


wage Chemical ae Inc., New "York, 


es eee eee eeee Cee eee mee ee eeeee 


Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis. 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas.. 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que... ee 
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AND EQUALLY SURE WHEN YOU 





us NOVADELOX 


Just as there’s no question about what will happen after 
this youngster looks over the window of goodies, so 
there’s no question about the whiteness and baking char- 
acteristics of your flour when you use Novadelox ... or 
Novadelox and Agene in combination. 

Results are completely predictable...your flour meets 
the exact standards which have the greatest appeal to 
the buyers with whom you deal .. . for three important 


reasons: 


WALLACE & TIERNAN CO., INC. 


th 








1. Novadelox is always uniform in composition and per- 
formance. 

2. The Novadelox formula assures fast action, brilliant 
color and uniform maturity. 

3. W&T service men can help you adjust the use of 
Novadelox to the characteristics of your flour, so that 
final outcome is exactly what you want. 

To make a trial of this time-saving, profit-building prod- 


uct, just write: NA-81 





BELLEVILLE 
NEW JERSEY 














Battlefront s «» This village is in America 


... not Czechoslovakia. Thus its men are alive and 
free. Its women are not hounded through the coun- 


tryside. Its children have not recoiled in panic from 


the bark of executioners’ rifles. 

Don’t be deceived...this is a battlefront. 

In silent, cold fury the people of this village have 
pledged that no Gestapo fist shall rattle the doors of 
these homes, no tyrant slap his hatred on the school 


blackboard, no pagan hand padlock the church door. 

All our lives touch this tiny portion of America, 
the good land. On a thousand fronts, the fight to 
save it goes on. At General Mills, 8500 of us shoulder 
the job of transforming the harvest of our rich fields 
into good food. Our laboratories and plants probe 
tirelessly into secrets of nutrition. 

On this battlefront, too, the ground we gain helps 
maintain a free and healthy America. 








